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The Reality of the Crisis 


Tue cardinal fact about the Cabinet ctisis is 
that the three members of the Government who 
have resigned were all working in Departments 
directly concerned with the rearmament drive. 
Mr. Bevan at the Ministry of Labour, Mr. 
Wilson at the Board of Trade, and Mr. Free- 
man at the Ministry of Supply, were quite 
exceptionally well qualified to measure the effect 
on our economy of the decisions taken so hur- 
riedly last December. At that time, it will be 
remembered, the Cabinet, acting under extreme 
pressure from Washington, decided to increase 
the arms Estimates from £3,600m. to £4,700m. 
and to telescope a five-year programme of pro- 
duction into the next three years. In his letter 
of resignation, which passed almost unnoticed in 
the scurry of more dramatic events, Mr. Free- 
man reveals that the proposal to spend £1.300m. 
this year on Defence production had not been 
accepted by the Ministers concerned; and it is 
common knowledge that the view of the Supply 
Ministers was shared by some at least of their 
Service colleagues. 

The clash, in fact, came between the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary and the Chan- 
cellor on the one side, concerned with foreign 
policy and finance, and those executive Minis- 
ters who are virtually excluded from high-level 
decisions and yet have to translate them into 
action on the economic front. The Big Three 
decreed that the new, enlarged programme must 
be accepted as the basis both of the Budget and 
of our general economic policy; the Supply 
Ministers replied that this was physically impos- 
sible in prevailing conditions, except by the use 
of measures which would do grave—perhaps 
permanent—damage to our civil economy. After 


a period of increasing tension, which lasted from 
January until Budget Day, the conflict was 
resolved by the resignation of the three members 
of the Government who continued to hold out 
against the categoric imperative of the tri- 
umvirate who make policy. 

There was a danger, early this week, that the 
great issue involved would be submerged by the 
recriminations which are the inevitable con- 
sequence of a Cabinet crisis. It is no secret that 
policy disagreements within the Government 
had been emotionally sharpened by the personal 
antagonism between Mr. Bevan and Mr. Gait- 
skell, and in particular by their clash on the 
subject of the Free Health Service. So long as 
Sir Stafford Cripps was Chancellor, Mr. Bevan 
could feel sure that, in the last resort, he could 
defend the Health Service against all comers. 
Sir Stafford valued Mr. Bevan as a colleague, 
and was prepared to ride out the storms which 
his temperament arouses. Mr. Gaitskell shares 
Mr. Morrison’s very different estimate both of 
the Health Service and of the Minister who 
built it. They wanted a show-down to clear the 
air; and they knew that, if they stood firm on 
the 50 per cent. charge for dentures and spec- 
tacles, they would get it—and win. 

But for both sides the Health Service was the 
occasion, not the cause, of disagreement. The 
underlying issue was the absolute priority 
accorded to rearmament in the Budget. Mr. 
Gaitskell would probably not disagree with 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Freeman in their factual 
estimate that, with raw materials in such 
desperately short supply, we shall not succeed 
this year in spending £1,300m. on Defence. 
But, with Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison, he 


held, first, that the price of American support 
in the defence of Europe was to announce these 
figures and to try to spend them; and, secondly. 
that we must do this without resorting to the 
rationing and controls of planned economy, even 
if this means, as it certainly does, an inflation 
which falls most heavily on the lowest income 
groups. It was his refusal either to budget on 
the basis that Defence expenditure would fall 
short of estimates, or to raise further taxes in 
order to maintain the social services in a period 
of austerity, which precipitated the crisis. Both 
sides see the 1951 Budget as the precedent for 
1952. The three Ministers who have resigned 
believe that, whatever Government is in power 
next April, the precedent threatens the achieve- 
ments of Socialism since 1945, whereas Mr. 
Gaitskell claims that the achievements can only 
be saved by sacrificing “ the frills.” 

The first reaction of the Labour Party, inside 
and outside the House of Commons, has been 
one of extreme resentment and alarm. The 
Budget had proved quite unexpectedly popular; 
and constituency parties, preparing for muni- 
cipal elections, were thankful to Mr. Gaitskell 
for small mercies, which had not been vouch- 
safed them by Stafford Cripps. So was the vast 
majority of the Parliamentary Party, which is 
always more concerned with the state of the 
Gallup Poll than with remote economic con- 
sequences which the man in the street has not 
yet begun to feel. Inevitably, the resignations 
were condemned as an act of disloyalty, and 
there were dark suspicions of Mr. Bevan’s 
motives. The obvious facts that it is a Minis- 
ter’s duty to resign if he cannot conscientiously 
accept a Cabinet decision on high policy, and 
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that resignation demands courage and self- 
sacrifice, were overlooked by colleagues scared 
that a split in the Party would cause an imme- 
diate and catastrophic election. These fears 
were increased by the tone of some parts of 
Mr. Bevan’s resignation speech. Since then, 
however, they have been partly allayed by the 
assurances which the three ex-Ministers have 
given that they have no intention of organising 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Government: on 
the contrary, they intend to do their duty in the 
division lobbies, while seeking, by all constitu- 
tional means, to persuade the Labour Party of 
the rightness of their views. 

Mr. Bevan and his friends should not under- 
estimate the difficulty of this task. A monolithic 
Cabinet, purged of every Left-wing element, the 
whole machinery of Transport House and an 
almost unanimous press will be against them. 
They will be watched even by their friends in 
the Labour movement for any sign of “ dis- 
loyalty,” and they will be embarrassed by 
support from Communist and pacifist circles, 
with which they have nothing in common. We 
believe, however, that they start with one great 
advantage. Their diagnosis of the disastrous 
results of present policy will almost certainly be 
confirmed before the year is out; and, if they are 
prepared to be patient and put forward a con- 
structive, Socialist alternative, they will slowly 
but steadily gather support for what is still an 
unpopular view, understood only by a small 
minority of Socialists. Finally, they can be sure 
that, by stimulating controversy within the 
Labour Party, they will be helping not only to 
keep it alive, but to strengthen it for its electoral 
struggle. British Socialism will lurch disas- 
trously to the Right unless there is a minority 
of politicians willing to go into the wilderness 
to blaze a new way to the Left. 


The Battle in Korea 


When his forces were flung back from the 
Yalu River and conducted their dramatic retreat 
beyond the Parallel, General MacArthur was, 
and is, suspected, of having exaggerated the 
Chinese “ mass offensive ” in order to panic Con- 
gress into authorising him to carry the air war 
into Manchuria and China. This time, there 
seems no reason to doubt that the Chinese 
counter-attack which has badly dented the U.N. 
line is substantial; but General Ridgway’s state- 
ment that the present battle “may well be de- 
cisive” needs qualification. If we are to credit 
the “unofficial estimates” carried from Tokyo 
by the news agencies, the joint strength of the 
Chinese and North Korean forces directly en- 
gaged is under 250,000, with a comparable num- 
ber in reserve; and there is no sign yet that 
the Chinese are committing either their armour 
or the considerable air force which they have 
apparently amassed across the Yalu. Thus the 
preponderance of numerical strength required 
for a “decisive” offensive capable of driving 
General Ridgway’s reinforced and more heavily 
armed divisions into the sea is probably lacking. 
It is conceivable that if the present Chinese 
counter-offensive fails, Peking may be more 
amenable to suggestion that truce talks should 
be begun without the preliminary stipulations 
which have so far precluded them. On the other 
hand, it is equally possible that, if they are 


given no assurances about Formosa and a seat in 
the U.N., the Chinese may persevere, regardless 
of losses, in a war of attrition. 


Truman and MacArthur 


Among the noisy “rooters” for General 
MacArthur, the President’s supporters seem to 
be outnumbered. The more sensible and 
liberal Senators, such as McMahon, Lehmann, 
Kerr and Humphrey, have indeed spoken in his 
defence and argued the folly of extending the 
war against China. But, even on the Demo- 
cratic side, there are important spokesmen for 
MacArthur and war. Senator Douglas, for in- 
stance, insisted last Saturday that Formosa 
should be withheld from the Communists, that 
Peking should be excluded from the U.N. and 
the Japanese peace treaty, and that the war in 
Asia should be “less limited.” In coupling this 
view with a polite attack upon Britain and the 
Dominions, Mr. Douglas has, in academic 
language, identified himself with the latest 
diatribe of Senator McCarthy, who declares 
that the firing of General MacArthur was “ done 
by the-sinister, tentacled monster conceived in 
the Kremlin and given birth by Acheson, with 
Attlee and Morrison as midwives.” 

Such a broad working alliance reflects the 
strength of the pressure on the President, just 
as the roar with which Congress greeted Mac- 
Arthur’s demand that Formosa be retained 
served notice on the White House that it must 
exclude the island from any peace proposals 
that may be under discussion, and that if the 
British dislike this they must lump it. Indeed, 
the reception which MacArthur’s address has 
received around the Capitol and in the press 
has clearly made a sensible U.S. policy in the 
Far East far more difficult to formulate and, 
as things stand, almost impossible to execute. 
Already, a Military Mission is off to Formosa. 
Thanks to the smear tactics of the reactionaries 
and the China Lobby, the President and the 
State Department are being made prisoners of 
the policy they opposed. Even if Mr. Truman 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are able, with the 
publication of documents now promised, to 
refute the false claims of MacArthur, and to 
indict both his actions and his policies, in the 
present inflamed state of U.S. opinion this may 
make little difference. For the argument seems 
less concerned with the constitutional and tech- 
nical aspects of MacArthur’s role, than with 
the basic question of whether it is good politics 
and good strategy now to spread the war. No 
doubt, when MacArthur appears to testify 
before Senate Armed Services Committee next 
week, the Administration will be ready to pre- 
sent its case. But will it face the real issue? 
That is whether Mr. Truman is to run before 
the wind and perhaps lose America’s allies in 
Europe, or keep those allies by making a real 
fight against his domestic opponents and advo- 
cating a constructive policy to settle the Korean 
conflict on terms which would be acceptable to 
the other U.N. countries and have some chance 
of winning a response from the Chinese. 


Policy in the Pacific 


The proposed mutual assistance pact between 
the U.S., Australia and New Zealand is in itself 
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unobjectionable, and will doubtless be welcomed 
by the Dominions. It may be hurtful to British 
pride that the Defence policies of two members 
of the Commonwealth should thus be linked 
with those of another Power; but the hard fact 
is that only the U.S. could effectively under- 
write the security of the Antipodes in a world 
war. When Mr. Morrison said that it “would 
not have been unwelcome” if Britain had been 
included in the pact, he may have been regret- 
ting by implication that Malaya is excluded from 
the benefits of the U.S. guarantee; but so, for 
that matter, is Indonesia, which would not sign 
any mutual pact. The purpose behind the 
American offer is clearly to forestall oppo- 
sition in Australia and New Zealand to the 
re-activation of Japan as a focal point in the 
“containment” policy on which the U.S. is 
embarked in the Pacific. During his latest visit 
to Tokio, Mr. John Foster Dulles seems to have 
secured the assent of Mr. Yoshida, the Japanese 
Prime Minister, to the stationing in Japan of 
four American divisions with strong air support. 
In return for this doubling of the U.S. garrison, 
the Japanese Government apparently obtained 
firm assurances that the peace treaty, in which 
China is not to participate and from which the 
U.S.S.R. will probably hold aloof, shall contain 
no restrictions whatever on the rebuilding of 
Japan’s competitive power and war potential. 
The parallel with Western Germany is close and 
uncomfortable. 


Troubled Waters 


As we write, the strike at the Abadan refinery 
is ending: the Anglo-Iranian offer of a 35 per 
cent. bonus to strike breakers had sufficed to 
prevent the total closure of the plant, and the 
majority of the workers are back. In Teheran, 
while Nationalist and Tudeh demonstrations 
have been making martyrs of the apprentices 
killed in the Abadan rioting, the Majlis sub- 
committee on oil nationalisation has reported 
two alternative proposals to the full committee. 
These have certain points in common: that a 
liquidation board prepare to take over the oil 
industry and arrange a scheme of compensation 
based on oil revenues; that Persian technicians 
be trained to replace foreign staff; and that a 
Persian company replace Anglo-Iranian. 

On the face of it, neither of these proposals 
really meets the facts of the situation. The 
immediate total replacement of Anglo-Iranian 
could lead only to chaos, especially in the 
world-wide marketing sphere, and it is improb- 
able that a wholly Persian staff can quickly be 
trained to take over the industry. To pay 
adequate compensation for the outright expro- 
priation of Anglo-Iranian, moreover, would 
require something more than partial diversion 
of oil revenues for a limited time, and the Per- 
sian State lacks the resources to make other 
forms of compensation possible. Finally, the 
proposals naturally disregard the problems of 
graft and inefficiency that would follow “ nation- 
alisation” by the present Persian regime. 

None the less, the British Government has to 
face the fact that changes are necessary, and that 
the sooner a genuine offer is made, the greater 
its chance of acceptance. There seems to be 
merit in a recently canvassed scheme which 
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would leave refining and marketing in the hands 
of Anglo-Iranian, but place the ownership of 
the producing industry directly in Persiat hands. 
Compensation could then be paid by the supply 
of oil free to Anglo-Iranian for a set term of 
years. Such an offer would make sense, especi- 
ally if it were coupled with some arrangement 
whereby Anglo-Iranian would undertake to 
train and direct the men who would eventually 
operate the industry. 


Near Deaclock in Paris ? 

If the Deputies fail, after all, to agree on an 
agenda for a Council of Foreign Ministers, the 
breakdown now seems likely to occur on a 
quibble which would be ludicrous if the conse- 
quences were likely to be less tragic. The ob- 
jection raised by the Western delegates to giving 
on the agenda the place which Mr. Gromyko 
demands for “ reduction of armaments ” is based 
apparently on the argument that if this item 
preceded “consideration of the level of arma- 
ments” Moscow might contend that the West 
was committed unconditionally to halting rearm- 
ament—above all in Western Germany—irre- 
spective of reciprocal concessions by the East. 
The implication that a conference’s conclusions 
are determined to this extent by its agenda is 
surely untenable. It might have been much 
better if the framers of the agenda had simply 
put on it three bare words—‘ Germany, Arma- 
ments, Austria ’—and left it at that. But agree- 
ment on the completion of this simple task 
would have implied that both sides sincerely 
wanted the Foreign Ministers to meet. 


Meat and Money 

At last, the trade agreement with Argentina 
has been signed, and meat shipments are to be 
resumed. But the price is much higher, the 
quantity reduced, and the agreement still only 
for one year. Nor have the hoped-for conces- 
sions on matters other than meat been gained. 
It had been evident almost from the start of 
the negotiations that, the longer they went on, 
the less favourable would the British bargain- 
ing position be in face of soaring world prices 
and the rearmament stock-piling boom. Mr. 
Webb’s advisers miscalculated badly; and in 
order to get even the present agreement Great 
Britain has had to promise exports that can ill 
be spared, guarantees of convertibility if Argen- 
tine sterling balances pile up beyond £20 mil- 
lion, and higher prices for meat retrospective 
for shipments in 1950. In effect, President 
Peron has scored heavily and the British con- 
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sumer will soon feel the effect in higher meat 
prices, to the expected tune of at least 3d. a Ib. 
Unpleasant; but what we mmust expect, as Mr. 
Bevan said in his resignation speech, in a world 
economy inflated by the American attempt to 
turn over to mass-rearmament at a price bound 
to dislocate the economic arrangements of every 
country outside the Soviet bloc. 


The Durham Dispute 

The Durham County Council has now given 
way to the Minister of Education and has 
promised not to continue putting questions to 
its teachers about their membership of a trade 
union. In order to secure this obedience to his 
positive directive, Mr. Tomlinson had to refuse 


to receive the deputation the Council wished 
to send to see him, on the ground that he could 
not enter into argument with a body that was 
flouting an order he had a legal right to give. 
On the substantial point at issue, we are in no 
doubt that the Minister of Education is right, 
and the Council wrong. If there is to be a 
“closed shop,” it must come about because the 
employed insist upon it, not because the em- 
ployer thrusts it upon the employed. It is easy 
to understand the feeling among trade unionists 
that it is unfair’ for non-unionists, who pay 
nothing, to get the benefits of trade union bar- 
gaining; but it is exceedingly dangerous to trade 
unionism itself to come to rely on the employer 
to compel the employed to join up—not least 
because such a system may at any time involve 
the employer in deciding which particular union 
the employee is to be forced to join. The danger 
is greatest in the professions; for which profes- 
sional associations are to be regarded as trade 
unions, and which not? We hope the Durham 
Council will now drop an issue which is of 
little importance as long as it is left alone. 


French Witch-hunt 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The ferocious 
Press campaign conducted for weeks against Pro- 
fessor Etienne Gilson, the leading French 
authority on medieval philosophy, who recently 
retired from the Collége de France and took an 
academic post in Canada—a country where he had 
given frequent courses for the last 25 years—is 
about the ugliest witch-hunt one has seen in 
France since the Salengro case before the war. 
That one ended in suicide. This one has, fortun- 
ately, fizzled out, owing to the firmness shown by 
M. Gilson and the courage displayed by a very 
small minority of papers, notably the Monde, 
which gave a merciless analysis of the origins and 
the motives of the campaign. 

Gilson’s decision to move temporarily to 
Canada was determined by a number of purely 
personal reasons, and perhaps also by some bitter- 
ness at what he thought to be the failure of his 
famous “ neutralist” articles in the Monde a year 
ago. (His line had been that France was putting 
the cart before the horse by embarking on a policy 
of “ Atlantic defence” without having first secured 
the material and military means of carrying it out.) 
The vitriolic attack on him was started in an 
American review, Commonweal, by a professor, 
originally a White-Russian, named Gurian, who 
claimed to have heard Gilson say that he was leav- 
ing France forever, as he did not wish to live 
under a new occupation. The Gurian article was 
promptly picked up (how, one wonders, did they 
all get copies of an obscure American review ? ) 
by Carrefour, Figaro and other papers. There 
followed an uproar at the French Academy and at 
the Collége de France, with strident screams for 
getting the “traitor fugitive” thrown out 

Alone among the leading French papers, the 
Monde took on the pack of wolves. Gurian, when 
challenged, had to confess that he had not per- 
sonally heard Gilson make his alleged defeatist 
Eventually, the publisher of Common- 
weal admitted that the Gurian attack had been 
published in view of M. Gilson’s neutralist repu- 
tation and “ because American foreign policy was 
passing through a very critical stage”—a good 
reason for a smear campaign! 

A few independent papers like the Monde, 
Esprit and Sartre’s Temps Modernes are not con- 
tent to register the fiasco of the witch-hunt. They 
ask how was it that such witch-hunts inside 


speeches. 
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France against alleged “neutralists” should be 
organised in advance in the United States? 
Secondly, even assuming that Gilson may, in 
private conversation, have made some unfortunate 
remarks about the future prospects of France, 
what sort of life is it going to be in France if 
long ears are to listen for dangerous thoughts, and 
if the victim is then, without being heard, to be 
publicly exposed next day as a “traitor”? 


PARLIAMENT : Goodbyes To All That 

Wednesday 
Tue Government, said Churchill last week, are 
holding on to their high office by the skin of their 
teeth. But even that spectacle is not amusing, 
if one is oneself struggling with one’s toe-nails 
to reach the same sacred place. In this mutually 
difficult (and embarrassing) situation, frustration 
quickly blows up in irritation. Last week, it was 
over a single vote. In this Parliament, single 
votes matter. On Thursday, the Tories forced 
a division on the increase of postal charges; they 
thought they could win. The Minister of Works, 
late off the mark, sprinted wildly through the 
Chamber, brushing past the attendant as he was 
actually locking the doors of the division lobby. 
The Tories made a great, though at first good- 
humoured fuss, about it. A “property” top hat 
passed and repassed from head to head in a flurry 
of points of order, at last being spun across the 
Chamber to enable Dick Stokes to give his dis- 
ingenuous defence: “I thought that if the door 
was open I could go through. The door was 
open. So I went through.” 


Then the Leader of the Opposition took over. 
In five minutes the Tories were howling for ven- 
geance, the Labour benches raging in return, 
Churchill rasping at the Speaker to explain him- 


self, and Mr. Speaker pleading for order. It has 
all happened so often before in recent months. 

And so it might have gone on for ever and 
ever—if it were not for Nye. On Monday, Bevan 
stood up in the House to explain his resignation. 
The House was crowded, tense and silent when 
he rose to speak. For a while, the magic of his 
lilting eloquence carried the House into the 
economic dangers of world stock-piling and the 
cost of rearmament to the British social services. 
Faces grew as grave as his at his accusations of 
indifference to the welfare of Britain on the part 
of her American allies. Murmurs of approval 
greeted his claim of world significance for demo- 
cratic Socialism, and there were even a few smiles 
at his satirical question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: “Would he now take his stand on 
the upper denture ?” 

Then, abruptly, the House froze again at his 
attack on the Chancellor. With his accusation of 
Government bad faith, he lost the ears of his 
listeners. He sat down in silence—probably for 
the first time in his life. 

On Tuesday, it was Harold Wilson’s turn to 
say “Goodbye.” Again the House was crowded, 
though the promise of Argentine meat had a little 
dulled the appetite for resignations. Remarkably, 
Wilson made by far the better speech. Unlike 
Bevan, Wilson has possibly paid for his resigna- 
tion with his seat. Certainly, it was a magnifi- 
cent farewell to office. The House acknowledged 
it with the cheers it had denied to Bevan. 

Peopie who live on mountains, said Nye, know 
that a little stone dislodges an avalanche. On the 
Opposition front bench, Mr. Churchill beams 
benevolently on a world that to his eyes is already 
altering the pattern of the valleys. But fortune 
also has a quickly changing face; every gencration 
has its Goschen for a Churchill. 

Tom WILLIAMS 





Fortune An Honest Woman 


Arter an investigation of impressive thorough- 
ness, the Royal Commission on Betting, Lot- 
teries and Gaming bases its unanimous rcom- 
mendations on three principles—strict control 
of organised gambling facilities, fairness to all 
sections of the community, and the utmost pos- 
sible publicity through Parliament about the 
extent and nature of gambling. The Commis- 
sioners are satisfied that the last two principles 
depend entirely on the first. 

Close study of the Report confirms a first 
impression of sanity, reasonableness and healthy 
scepticism. It accepts the idea that all cannot 
be happy at once, suggests (in effect) that, for 
a change, we seek the greater happiness of the 
greatest number, and offers rational proposals 
for bringing law. morality, and majority beha- 
viour into some kind of harmony. Its critics, 
accordingly, will be found well to one side or 
the other in the endless controversy about the 
sociology of gambling; and they are already 
saying that the Report creates as much new 
humbug about gambling as the old humbug it 
sets out to dispel, that its validity is destroyed 
by its assumption that “there are no serious 
economic or social consequences of gambling,” 
that it is a gamblers’ charter, that its proposals 
about football pools are intolerant, and that it 
is unfair to bookmakers. 

Let us look at the bookmakers first. The 
Royal Commission would require every book- 
maker, whether on or off the course, cash or 
credit, to obtain from the local justices a 
“ certificate of eligibility” and pay a £100 regis- 
tration fee. This, says the Report, is “a valuable 
and necessary means of enforcing compliance 
with the law.” Certified as cligible and duly 
registered, he could lawfully take bets on any 
racecourse, or at an office registered with the 
police—though in the latter case, if punters 
“resorted” to the office, it must be licensed 
by the local justices after full inquiry, which the 
bookmaker must advertise in advance and at 
which local opposition could raise its objections. 

Social conditions have greatly changed in the 
century since the Betting Act, 1853, made bet- 
ting shops illegal. That Act did not foresee the 
great development of horse-racing, of literacy 
and the “popular” press, of the working-class 
emancipation as “ punters *—or of the telephone. 
It led directly to credit betting by post, which 
is legal, and to street betting, which is not. 

What the law would forbid and cannot, it had 
better recognise and control. The licensed 
betting shops, says the Report, would be open 
from 10.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., and not even 
required to close during racing hours because 
that would keep street betting alive. They and 
their books and accounts would be open to 
police inspection. “Loitering” inside or out- 
side the shop would be an offence, and accord- 
ingly there would be no seating accommodation 
inside and no internal door to any other pre- 
mises. But there is nothing in the Report to 
prevent a bookmaker from renting the shop next 
door as a comfortable ante-room, a subterfuge 
which it even encourages by insisting that the 
betting shop itself be on the ground floor. 


The virtue of the whole betting shop propo- 
sal, however, may perhaps be judged from the 
fact that the police, the magistrates, and the 
Home Office approve of it, while the Church 
and the bookmakers, oddly in unison, say that 
it would be “socially disastrous.” (The book- 
makers may be thinking about income tax.) We 
should say that its success in Eire, where it 
has entirely eliminated street betting, makes it 
worth trying here—if only in selected districts. 

Prominent among the “registered book- 
makers” would be the promoters of football 
pools. Their premises would accordingly be 
open to police inspection; but what is more 
important, their accounts, which have enjoyed 
the obscurity common to all private companies, 
would be officially audited and made public 
through Parliament. For some time the big 
pools promoters danced away from the Royal 
Commission, daring them to “find out”; but 
the monumental calculations submitted by Mr. 
Hubert. Phillips, in support of his convincing 
theory that the pools are sheer lotteries owing 
nothing to skill, enabled the Commissioners to 
compjle their own picture and then show it to 
the promoters. The latter found it so repulsive 
that they supplied their own figures after all. 
These enabled the Commissioners to recom- 
mend that all expenses charged against the gross 
stakes on all the pools run by one firm be 
apportioned among its separate pools, thus 
defeating the present dodge of inflating the 
prize on one pool by denuding the others; that 
the biggest single prize be £20,000 (there is at 
present an inter-pools agreement that it be 
limited to £75,000); that “ abbreviated permuta- 
ticns” (favoured by a small number of heavier 
gamblers) be prohibited altogether; and that 
the pools accounts be audited by an accountant 
—who would be appointed by the justices but 
paid by the bookmaker—and published annually. 

These recommendations are sound. Sixteen 
million coupon-fillers, each spending on the 
average half-a-crown a week, are protected 
without being penalised; and the pools pro- 
moters, when they have licked their wounds 
clean, will probably see how much worse they 
could have been. 

The greyhound-racing interests get off fairly 
lightly. Some tightening-up of the provi- 
sions about the two permitted racing days 
per week—at present you can get six by going 
into adjacent licensing districts, but the Com- 
missioners see no harm in a strictly enforced 
four (the churches, by the way, thought it should 
be one); the substitution of “occasional 
licences” for the farcical 1934 provision which, 
by allowing eight meetings a year at an unlicensed 
track, enables promoters and bookies in country 
districts to move from one field to another and 
hold as many as they like; and a promoter’s 
percentage of totalisator takings that gets 
smaller as the total gets bigger. 

A recommendation that has attracted sur- 
prisingly little attention is the proposal, prac- 
tically sound if legaliy revolutionary, that the 
chance-and-skill antithesis be finally abandoned 
as the test of legality in gambling—including 
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Newspaper competitions and whist drives. It 
has been used since 1845, when the Gaming 
Act, by way of legalising innocuous games like 
teanis and bowls, adopted it from earlier statutes 
which had equated “skill” with purely military 
prowess. To-day, it presents the courts with 
such problems as the cross-word puzzle clue 
“nocturnal animal” for a word ending in “at,” 
with the cat-bat-rat permutation reproduced 
perhaps twenty times in one puzzle. The three- 
fold test proposed by the Commissioners is a 
sound one: are the chances equal for all, is 
any toll levied om the stakes, is the entrance fee 
excessive? (The five-shilling whist drive for a 
prize not exceeding £20 would be legalised.) 

We are not sure that the Commissioners were 
fully apprised of the affinity between some forms 
of gambling and some forms of crime, and 
think it possible that a walk round Scotland 
Yard’s “black museum” might have affccted 
their judgment. But we welcome the Report 


as a whole, and believe that its proposed reforms 
would go far to make Fortune an honest woman. 


London Diary 


Tue news of Nye Bevan’s resignation reached 
me on Monday morning when I was one of a 
party of journalists and M.P.s at a week-end 
conference in Germany. We only knew the 
details when someone arriving on a plane from 
London passed us the morning papers as we 
waited on the aerodrome for our returning air- 
craft. “‘ Thank God!” he said, handing the paper 
to an enthusiastic Labour back-bencher, “ that 
blistering Bevan has gone at last.” The feel- 
ings of our more politically minded party were 
less simple. The Tory M.P.s were elated 
by what they thought was the prospect of an 
early election in which they would have little to 
do except stand by and laugh at the Labour 
Party fighting itself. The Labour M.P.s were 
correspondingly dismayed, and one Welsh M.P. 
said as he read aloud Mr. Attlee’s deflationary 
letter: “The Prime Minister’s the only Eng- 
lishman who can score off a Welshman.” For 
myself I agreed that Attlee scored; my view is 
that a good resignation has seldom been worse 
managed. But the split, which had long been 
just visible below the surface, had to become 
sharp and open, and if I felt cross with Nye it 
was only on a point of tactics. In brief, if there 
is an carly election with everyone talking per- 
sonalities and the air thick with recriminations, 
Labour will fight under great psychological dis- 
advantages. If the election can be postponed 
until the autumn, and in the meantime a con- 
structive Left-wing policy worked out for 
presentation to the Labour Party Conference, 
I am prepared to think the whole affair may 
prove very much to the good. 
* * * 

Not everyone realises that the rearmament 
programme was only accepted by the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party on several assurances. On 
the first—the issue of China—the Government 
has not moved from its impregnable position. 
The second promise was that rearmament should 
not wreck British economy, which many— 
including Nye Bevan—always interpreted as 
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meaning damaging the social services. The third 
that Britain should insist on a Four-Power con- 
ference, not as propaganda but with real deter- 
mination to reach a modus vivendi with Russia, 
if humanly possible. This last point, of course, 
also includes the issue of German rearmament, 
on which Mr. Bevin yielded quite unnecessarily 
to America—to the dismay of some Ministers 
and a large part of the rank and file. The 
problem for several other Ministers has been to 
choose the moment for digging in their heels. 

* . + 

A remarkable letter ffom Kenneth Younger, 
Minister of State, was read out at the Peace 
With China meeting on Tuesday night. It was 
a reply to an inquiry by Tom Driberg who had 
had a detailed report about the “Voice 
of America” broadcast describing sabotage 
activities in China to which I referred in this 
column last week. The Minister said that he 
was waiting for the script of the broadcast from 
the United States, that “Voice of America” 
items were sometimes relayed by the B.B.C. 
with an understanding that this material should 
not be embarrassing to the British. He said 
that no British soldiers had in fact taken part 
in such wrecking activities in China and that 
if there has been such a statement it will be the 
subject of strong protest on the top level at 
Washington. Combined with the news of a 
full-scale American military mission sent to 
Formosa, such reports seem to confirm the view 
that Mr. Truman has got rid of MacArthur only 
at the price of adopting his policy. 

* * * 

Of the various American articles and pamph- 
lets which have been sent to me to prove that 
American liberalism is still alive, the most suc- 
cessful is by my friend Mr. Stringfellow Barr, 
who was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, and for 
many years an American college president, 
becoming, in 1948, President of the Foundation 
for World Government. He calls his most read- 
able and sensible pamphlet Let’s foin the 
Human Race. (Published in the U.S. by the 
Chicago University Press, it can be obtained 
here from booksellers or direct from the Cam- 
bridge University Press, London, N.W.1.) The 
argument will be familiar to readers of this 
journal, but comes with far more force from 
an American since the money required for Mr. 
Barr’s plan would be mainly American. Broadly 
he appeals for many times as many dollars to 
be spent on “Point Four.” Rearmament, he 
argues, is very little protection against Com- 
munism. People forget that in spite of much talk 
America’s present overseas economic expendi- 
ture has been whittled down to a tiny propor- 
tion of what experts agree to be necessary if 
the countries that are threatened with Com- 
munism are to cease to have a reason for wel- 
coming it. He writes: 

On February 2, 1950, Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon proposed ten billion dollars a year for 
five years as the American share toward re- 
building the world’s economy. That is one 
thousand times as much as the Senate Commit- 
tee seemed to think adequate. Only one 
thousand times. 

Ir is a heartening fact that this pamphlet has 
sold over 100,000 copies in the United States 
and is still selling fast. 


The conference to which I referred was held 
in the Rhineland in lovely country not far from 
Bonn; it was called by the Society for Cultural 
Relations with England. The subject was the 
press, and I learnt a lot about the entirely new 
problems of the post-war German press. After 
the war, the occupying authorities licensed 
editors and publishers with good anti-Nazi 
reputations to start papers. Two years ago, 
however, unlicensed papers were allowed to 
appear, and it was thought that the licensed 
papers would recede into,the background. In 
fact, the new papers have to-day only a circu- 
lation of something under 2} million in all Ger- 
many, while the older licensed papers still sell to 
nearly 10 million people. Unhappily, this 
picture is not as good as it sounds, because while 
the occupying authorities dispossessed Nazi 
publishers, they did not dispossess printers 
or provide any sound financial basis for the 
licensed papers. The new editors therefore 
tended to fall into the hands of printers who had 
mostly been obedient to the Nazis, and who, in 
many cases, now seem in the position to change 
the management and to decide the political com- 
plexion of the papers they print. 


* * 7 


I learnt, too, about the difficulty of using the 
German rress as a genuine instrument of reform 
and constructive criticism. Party politics are 
crude and bitter. The public is apathetic. Ger- 
mans have never acquired our habit of assuming 
that one ought to make life difficult for the 
authorities. The idea that the press can 
bring about changes in social conditions by 
creating or representing public opinion never 
existed strongly in Germany. It died under the 
Nazis, was not revived under the occupying 
authorities, nor under the present government. 
Editors tell me that people just do not write to 
the newspapers trying to alter things. Commenta- 
tors, who are both lively and reliable, and cap- 
able of seeing several points of view, appear to 
be very rare. All these psychological defects, I 
am sure, could be very quickly remedied by the 
appearance of one or two editors of important 
papers, who possess courage, reforming zeal, and 
distinction of mind. But one other thing is 
necessary. Delane, for example, could not have 
built up the powerful political position of The 
Times in the 19th century if the paper had not 
had reasonable economic stability, and he him- 
self had not had independence. These conditions 
are very difficult to attain in Germany. 

* * * 


One of the most revealing stories of the week 
was of a British correspondent who tried to 
explain to a German the austerity of British 
economy. The German (who has plenty of 
meat if he can pay for it), said “Well, you won 
the war didn’t you; you can’t expect to have 
everything ! ” Critic 
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“From Amoeba to MacArthur.” An interesting 
survey of a man’s past and—even more important 
—a glance at his future —Advt. of lecture in Brad- 
ford Telegraph Argus, (Kenneth White.) 
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A woman cyclist, summoned at Stockport yester- 
day for failing to conform to a Halt sign, com- 
plained that a policeman shouted “Hey” instead 
of blowing his whistle for her to stop. “It was 
most undignified, “He would not shout 
“Hey” to a motor-car.”—News-Chronicle. D. 
Higgins 
When delegates arrive for a course on trade 
unions, you can pick out the Communists among 
them—‘“ they arrive by taxi,” or so Mr. R. Boy- 
field, secretary of the Organization Department of 
the T.U.C., told a Bermondsey Trades Council 
meeting last month.—South London Press. (Allison 
Piggott 


she said. 


Is it not fortunate that there is still left a section 
of society who give some attention to dress and 
their personal appearance, and on certain occasions 
see fit to don grey toppers with morning coats and 
striped trousers, or on occasion dress clothes with 
white or black bow? ... A little more snobbery in 
our social life might not be amiss. — Letter in 
Evening Standard. (O. Catenburg.) 
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TREE 
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1 Duk ANEURIN BEVAN 
HAROLD WILSON 
JOHN FREEMAN 
Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Breathe we not better in the wilderness 
Than in the pomp of State ? Are not these 
wastes 
More free from peril than a Ministry ? 
True is it that we have seen better days, 
But though the blast of censure blows upon 
us 
With icy fang and boisterous rude rebuff, 
Tt doth but fortify our constancy 
And bracingly confirms us in our course. 
Under the greenwood tree 
We love to lie with thee ! 
Sweet are the uses of advertisement, 
For while the press, churlish and venomous, 
Maligns our action with gross calumny, 
Yet trumpet-tongued it doth convey our 
words 
To Watford, Ormskirk and to Ebbw Vale, 
And even to more distracted continents. 
I joy to see your Grace meet stubborn 
fortune 
With so composed and equable a mind. 
Come, shall we go and slay the Chancellor 
In his own lair, like bandits in the bush, 
While he with smooth and specious utter- 
ance 
Glozes the fat and greasy citizens ? 
What? Will you venture in the public 
haunt, 
Like some poor, wounded and sequestered 
stag, 
Groaning and sighing, while the big round 
tears 
Chase one another down his innocent nose, 
Left and abandoned of his former friends 
Who jump along and never stay to greet 
him ? 
Nay, by my troth, I’ll be no stricken deer, 
I'll go and moralize the spectacle, 
’Tis just the fashion for the Commons herd 
To pass the fallen with averted eye. 
Now I shall most invectively pierce through 
The body of the House and Government, 
And having railed in good set terms, return 
To solitude, and all ambition shun, 
This life is most jolly, 
We're not melancholy ! 
Most friendship is feigning, 
Most statecraft mere folly ! 
I with self-chosen exile am content. 
I find true liberty in banishment. 
My office forfeit, I still keep my grip 
On party principle and “ Leftmanship.” 
Give us some music. We will hunt anon, 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As Clem's ingratitude. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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Paraffinalia 


Lute publicity has as yet been given to the 
recent discovery of an extensive oil shale 
field, about 200 sq. miles in area, stretching west- 
wards from the Lothians towards Airdrie. Yet 
potentially, for more than one reason, this find 
is of great impertance. It comes at a time when 
experts are worried about the future of world oil 
supplies. Not merely does the accessibility of 
fields depend on unknown factors of peace and 
war—to say nothing of nationalism—but, like 
all minerals, oil is a wasting asset, and present 
world reserves (estimated, perhaps over- 
cautiously, at 11,000 million tons) may not out- 
last the century if the present rise in demand is 
maintained. In this country alone, inland con- 
sumption, excluding stock-piling and ship- 
bunkers, grew spectacularly from 9 million tons 
in 1938 to nearly 14 millions in 1949—a year 
when petrol rationing was still in force. 

All over the world, interest in oil shale is 
awakening. This is only partially explained by 
the fact that some oil shale is uranium-bearing. 
Even in the U.S., where oil wells are rich and 
numerous, Government backing is being pro- 
vided for the exploitation of the thick oil shale 
deposits in Colorado—now regarded as one of 
America’s most important oil reserves. As for 
Britain, there are several strong incentives to 
economise in petroleum imports by stepping up 
the production of indigenous oil. Apart from 
the fact that the price of imported oil is likely to 
rise as the “backward” oil-producing countries 
begin to demand a bigger share of their natural 
wealth, the “dollar content” of imported oil has 
to be considered. Moreover, every gallon of 
home-produced oil contains valuable by- 
products. So far, home supplies have been 
insignificant; even in 1943, our best recent year, 
output of shale oil and petroleum together 
totalled only 276,000 tons crude. As far as 
liquid oil is concerned, under-sea borings are in 
process at Formby, off the Lancashire coast, and 
hope persists that oil in substantial quantities 
may yet be reached there; but if Britain, in con- 
ditions of siege economy, had to rely more 
heavily on her own oil, it seems likely that it is 
primarily shale to which we should have to look. 

Shale oil has a history of respectable length. 
Just a century ago, and nearly a decade before 
Edwin Drake drilled the first oil well, Dr. James 
(“Paraffin”) Young, a Glasgow chemist, 
patented his process for obtaining oil from bitu- 
minous coal and oil-bearing shale by slow dis- 
tillation. Established in the early Sixties, the 
Scottish oil shale industry expanded rapidly: by 
1913 its annual production had reached 34 
million tons of shale. Then came the flooding of 
world markets with cheap oil, eclipsing the 
modest, relatively more costly output of the 
Lothians. With a whole troop of Rich Sisters 
favoured by fortune in Texas, Venezuela and the 
Persian Gulf, shale became the Cinderella of the 
oil industry. Shortly after World War I the 
various operating companies in Scotland were 
brought under the unifying conirol of Anglo- 
Persian, under the title of Scottish Oils Limited. 
During the Great Depression, a number of the 
Scottish mines were closed for good; oil workers’ 
wages dropped to a very low level; and the 


industry appeared to be faced with extinction. 
It was reprieved by the Government’s decision 
to give a tax differentiah—now ninepence per 
gallon—on indigenous oil. With this “ shelter”, 
confidence in the industry was restored, and new 
installations were built. 

To-day, improved refineries at Pumpherston 
and crude oil works at Westwood serve 
a small, slickly run industry, which employs 
about four thousand people, operates a dozen 
mines, and processes about 1} million tons of 
shale in a year. In addition, Scottish Oils refine 
about 50,000 tons per annum of crude petro- 
leum—mainly the output from th¢ humble 
wells at Eakring in Nottinghamshire. The shale 
—a laminated mineral, dark tortoiseshell in 
colour—is too hard to be worked by machines 
of the coal-cutting type. The method used 
is té blast it down. Most seams are thicker 
than in coal-mining, and roof conditions are 
better. Labour relations in the industry are 
singularly tranquil: there have been no stop- 
pages in recent years; and, with full employment 
in the neighbouring coal pits, shale miners’ 
wages have been gradually rising. It is a tribute 
to Scottish Gils that few shale miners go over to 
coal, although some rates of pay still lag behind 
N.U.M. standards. So far, the industry has 
a clean sheet for lung diseases, though the men 
believe that pneumokoniosis can be contracted 
from working with shale, and the tiny Union of 
Shale Miners and Oil Workers is fighting hard 
for recognition of dust disease. Official figures 
for the accident rate are unobtainable—they are 
merged in the coal statistics—but they are prob- 
ably about the same as in coal-mining. The in- 
dustry is, however, ahead of coal in several 
amenities—notably its good pension scheme— 
and organisationally, in respect to labour- 
management relations, it might serve as a model 
for smaller N.C.B. areas. 

The visitor is certainly bound to be impressed 
with the industry’s current efficiency. Nothing 
is wasted: by-products include vast quantities of 
wax, high-grade coke, which is nearly pure car- 
bon, sulphate of ammonia, and a well-known 
household detergent. Another profitable new 
sideline is an excellent brick—tough, smooth, 
and of pleasing colour; over 1} million of 
these bricks are now manufactured monthly 
from the spent shale bings—those rosy moun- 
tains that seem, like herds of pink mammoths, to 
graze the Lothian plains. These valuable by- 
products go far to justify the existence of 
Scottish Oils; and the diesel oil which the com- 
pany turns out fuels most of the buses which 
serve the East of Scotland from Berwick-on- 
Tweed to Aberdeen. The question is whether 
this hard-working Cinderella—dependent of the 
great Anglo-Iranian combine—is destined by the 
discovery of the Airdrie shale field to play a 
larger part in Britain’s economy. 

Unfortunately, this new Scottish “crock of 
gold” lies, for the most part, at considerable 
depth—from two to four thousand feet down. 
Traditional mining engineers are inclined to 
write this off as an uneconomic proposition: 
the deepest coal mine in Britain is just over three 
thousand feet, and “no one is going to send men 
over four thousand feet down to get shale”. 
Agreed: but new methods of extracting minerals 
—particularly coal—at greater depths are being 
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gradually evolved. Moreover, a new factor in 
shale mining technique falls to be considered. A 
distinguished Swedish engineer, Dr. F. Ljung- 
strom, has devised a method for extracting the 
oil of shale underground by means of electric 
heat. His method is to divide the shale field into 
regular hexagons, at each corner of which a pipe 
is sunk to the bottom of the shale bed. Resis- 
tance elements are inserted into each pipe, and 
a further pipe for withdrawing the rich gas to a 
condenser plant is sunk at the centre of each 
hexagon. The withdrawal pipes run from the 
top of the shale bed to the surface, while the 
heating bore-holes extend through the whole 
thickness of the shale strata. 

As far as can be ascertained, this Swedish 
technique has so far been tried out only on 
quite shallow seams. Deep bore-holes are 
costly, and the hexagon would have to be very 
large to pay. Technical problems are numerous : 
in shallow ground, fissures are often present, sc 
that fire is easy to initiate; but, with deep bore- 
holes, starting the necessary fires becomes more 
difficult. It seems unlikely, therefore, that 
Ljungstrom’s methods can be adapted for work 
at great depth; but, at shallow depth, it seems 
almost certain to revolutionise the cost of shale 
oil production wherever cheap electric powér is 
available. The oil-bearing content of the 
new field in Scotland has also to be ascertained : 
at depth, oil shale may deteriorate, some of 
the oil being baked out by the increasing heat. 
Scottish shale, however, is among the richest in 
the world, and, if a clay over-burden sealed the 
measure, volatisation would be prevented. 
Hence the quality, even at great depth, might 
well make exploitation tempting and profitable. 

There is a further point. Many of the coal 
pits in Lanark and the Lothians have been closed 
down or are under sentence of death. The Scot- 
tish N.U.M. is on the warpath for new distilla- 
tion plants for application to coal. It is arguable 
that, in some of the doomed “uneconomic” 
pits, underground gasification of coal might still 
provide a useful and sorely needed addition to 
Scotland’s power resources. Apart from this, if 
the new shale find is workable, distillation plants 
might well serve the needs of both the coal and 
shale oil industries. The industry which “ Para- 
ffin” Young started 100 years ago may still have 
in Scotland a greater future than even that 
Glasgow chemist foresaw. HELEN GOSSE 


Faith and Morals 


Treanp is a democratic country. At least, Mr. 
John Costello is Taoiseach, or Premier, of a 


majority coalition Government. He is now, also, 
Minister of Health because the Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Mr. Sean MacBride, sacked the 
previous Minister of Health, Dr. Noel Browne, in 
deference to the ruling of the Catholic Hierarchy. 

“As a Catholic, I obey my Church authorities 
and wiil continue to do so,” Mr. Costello told the 
members of the Dail, describing how the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin had (“kindly”) sent for him, 
the Prime Minister of a democratically clected 
Government, to impose on him the rejection by 
the Hierarchy of the “ Mother and Child Health 
Service,” launched by Dr. Browne. “ There is 
going to be no flouting of the Bishops on Catholic 
morals and social teaching,” confirmed the Labour 
leader, Mr. William Norton, now Minister for 
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Social Welfare. “In Ireland, a conflict between 
the spiritual and temporal authorities is damaging 
to national unity,” said Mr. MacBride, brusquely 
ordering his Ministerial, and party, colleague, to 
surrender his office. “As a Catholic, I accept 
the ruling of Their Lordships, the Hierarchy, 
without question,” said Dr. Browne, rescinding 
the Health Service and resigning. 

Dr. Browne’s dismissal, which in Ireland over- 
shadowed the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
made practically no impact on the British press. 
But the incident, empurpled by Irish invective, 
and the issues involved—not only the power but 
the extraordinary argumen's of the Hierarchy— 
deserve attention outside Ireland. The full 
accounts of the proceedings reminded me forcibly 
of the Moscow Academy’s incantations and 
recantations in the Lysenko affair. They have 
caused jubilation in the North, even among 
Tories who would have as little sympathy with 
Dr. Browne’s social intentions as Their Lord- 
ships, the Hierarchy, but who have seized on it, 
not without reason, as proof of the political 
duress exercised by the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Noel Browne emerges from it all as a re- 
markable young man—he is only 33—who may 
have bowed to the rulings of the Bishops in the 
upshot but who, in the exchanges, made it 
abundantly plain that he thought that they were 
stretching their interpretation of “faith and 
morals” beyond their sanction. (“Over the air 
he defied the Archbishop”, said the horrified 
Prime Minister, telling how the Minister of 
Health had reiterated in a broadcast all the essen- 
tial elements of the scheme to which the Hier- 
archy objected.) Dr. Browne, Jesuit-educated 
and a medical graduate of Trinity, was an Assis- 
tant Resident Medical Superintendent when he 
entered politics in 1948 as a follower of Sean 
MacBride in the Clann na Poblachta Party. “I 
entered politics because I believed in the high- 
minded principles which you were expounding 
on political platforms,” he wrote in reply to 
MacBride’s letter of dismissal. “I do you no 
injustice when I state that I never observed you 
hearken to any of these principles when practical 
cases came before us . . . I have bidden farewell 
to your unwholesome brand of politics. . . .” 

Dr. Browne became a Minister before he had 
been a day in Parliament and within eighteen 
months had abolished queueing for tubercular 
treatment, provided sanatoria treatment for all 
waiting patients, and financial help for them and 
their dependants. He started a £20,000,000 
hospital scheme designed to give Ireland one of 
the best hospital services in the world; a national 
cancer service; a nutritional survey and the 
Mother and Child scheme, which brought his 
downfall. This scheme was the most important 
of all, for Ireland’s infantile death-rate is a black 
reproach. Its record is the worst in Europe. All 
other countries have more than halved their rate 
in the past 50 years; most are down to less than a 
quarter, “Ireland alone is a clear exception to 
this rule,” says a World Health Organisation 
report. It is still 75 per cent. of the rate at the 
end of the last century—an infantile death-rate 
nearly treble that of England and Wales—83 per 
thousand, against 30. This infant-sacrifice makes 
the attitude of the Hierarchy, which regards un- 
restricted child-bearing as essential to faith and 
morals, all the more incredible. 

The scheme which Dr. Browne proposed to 
implement (and it derived from an Act of the De 
Valera Government) was designed to give medical 
services free, without any Means Test, to all 
mothers and children, to provide mothers with 
specialist gynzcological care, and to give health 
education. Dr. Browne gave specific assurances 
that “education” would be physical and not 


moral. Private practitioners were to help to work 
the scheme. There was opposition (as in Britain) 
by the medical profession to the free-for-all 
principle, but Dr. Browne was convinced that he 
could prevail—until the Hierarchy lined up 
against him. 

The Bishops declared themselves opposed to 
the scheme on the grounds that it would “ consti- 
tute a ready-made instrument of totalitarian 
aggression”; that the right to provide for the 
health of children belongs to the parents and nor 
to the State; “that it would deprive 90 per cent. 
of parents of their rights because of 10 per cent. 
necessitous or negligent parents”; that the whole 
community would be taxed “on the pretext of 
relieving the necessitous 10 per cent. from the so- 
called indignity of the Means Test.” They ruled 
that physical education belongs to the family and 
not to the State; and that “ education ” in regard to 
motherhood implies instruction in regard to sex- 
relations, chastity and marriage—matters in which 
the State has no competence. They were afraid 
that gynzcological care might be interpreted to 
include provisions for birth limitation and abor- 
tion; that the proposed service would destroy the 
confidential relations between doctor and patient. 
But their frankly political claim was that “the 
elimination of private medical practitioners by a 
State-paid service has not been shown to be neces- 
sary or even advantageous to the patient, the 
public or the medical profession.” 

Dr. Browne was summoned before the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Ferns and the 
Bishop of Galway. He thought he had reassured 
them. First of all, the “ten per cent.” was really 
the third of the population which is now receiving 
medical aid under Means Test from public 
authorities and charities. “Education” meant 


telling expectant mothers about diet and prenatal 


habits—* like not smoking.” Gynazcological care 
meant difficulties arising out of mismanaged preg- 
nancies. The doctor-patient relationship would 
not be impaired by the proposals and the private 
practitioners were part of the scheme. 

But no. The Prime Minister had to appear 
before the ecclesiastical tribunal. As the Irish 
Times said: “A Mother and Child Scheme with 
a Means Test is in accordance with Christian 
social principles; a Mother and Child scheme 
without a Means Test is opposed to them! ” 

Tt was useless for Dr. Browne to point out that 
no one was compelled to use the scheme or that 
there was no new principle involved. His 
Ministerial colleagues, to a man, disowned him 
His party, whose programme included the 
Means Test, publicly repudiated him—an act 
which made some leading members, including 
Deputies of the Dail, resign their party allegiance. 
The Prime Minister’s performance in the 
Chamber was unbelievable. He stated that he 
and the Cabinet knew nothing of the scheme, 
although the Minister had been drawing on the 
Exchequer, although it had figured to the extent 
of £600,000 in the Budget, and although he had 
advertised the scheme in the papers and had 
issued a booklet. The anathema of the Church 
lay on Dr. Browne and upon him alone. 

A few courageous Deputies spoke out for him. 
One, Captain Cowan, said the disquieting feature 
was the revelation that the Government of the 
country was not in fact exercised by the elected 
representatives of the people but by Bishops 
meeting secretly and enforcing their views on 
Ministers. As a Catholic, he objected to this 
usurpation of authority by the Bishops. He 
directly challenged the arguments of the Hier- 
archy. He invoked Father Gemini, President of 
the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, who “ enjoys 
the closest confidence of the Holy See.” This 
authority had described the British Health Ser- 
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vice as the nearest approach yet made to the ideal 
system. He had described those who opposed 
free medical services as “ people who derive their 
views from the individualistic tradition of the 
19th Century.” Fr. Gemini, said Capt. Cowan, 
takes a line directly opposed to the Irish Hier- 
archy, and Catholics were entitled to accept his 
authority on social teaching. And he recom- 
mended Catholic doctors to study Fr. Gemini’s 
pronouncements and statement that “the 
function of the doctor must become the function 
of service to the whole community.” 

RITCHIE CALDER 


Malan Sows the 
Wind 

W tex the Union of South Africa came into being 
as a self-governing State, the event was hailed as a 
triumph for liberalism. It was only eight years 
since the end of the Boer War, yet the defeated 
enemy was now being given not only control over 
his own communities, but a share in the govern- 
ance of the other two colonies as well. A few Cape 
liberals like Schreiner and Merriman were fearful 
that the way was now open for the Boers to spread 
their ideas and traditions to the whole of the 
country. The Coloured people of the Cape be- 
lieved that they had been betrayed: they sent a 
deputation to London, but they were practically 
ignored. To-day we can see that the Coloureds 
and the doubting Cape liberals were right. The 
South Africa Act has been used to foist upon the 
whole of South Africa, including the Cape, those 
very Afrikaner conceptions which are the complete 
antithesis of liberalism in all its forms. ' 

Until 1910, there was no Colour discrimination 
in the franchise rights of the Cape Colony. All 
adult males who earned £50 a year, or occupied a 
house and land with a combined value of £75, and 
could pass a simple educational test were entitled 
to vote. At the National Convention of 1908-9 
which prepared the South Africa Act, the Cape 
liberals hoped to extend this equality to the other 
colonies. They failed; but within the Act the Cape 
franchise, along with the equality of the two lan- 
guages, formed an “entrenched clause,” which 
could only be altered by a two-thirds majority of 
both Houses of Parliament sitting together. This 
was thought to be an adequate safeguard, without 
which the Cape would certainly not have entered 
the Union. The assault upon the principle of 
equality began in 1930 when European women 
were enfranchised, whilst the following year al! 
qualifications for European men and women were 
abolished. These Acts left the Non-European 
voters as an insignificant minority, but the in- 
crease in education amongst Africans brought a 
fear to the Europeans that eventually they would 
lose their supremacy. In 1936, therefore, against 
the strong opposition of the liberal element, Parlia- 
ment passed by the requisite two-thirds majority 
an Act which removed all Cape Africans from the 
common electoral roll and substituted a communal 
franchise with three European members to repre- 
sent them. This left only the Cape Coloureds on 
the roll with Europeans—a mere 9 per cent. of the 
voters. The Afrikaner Colour policy had prevailed. 

The extreme Afrikaner Nationalists, however, 
were even now not satisfied. Their election pro- 
gramme of 1948 included promises to abolish all 
forms of African representation and to remove the 
Cape Coloureds from the common electoral roll. 
When they assumed office after the election, two 
obstacles stood in the way of these ambitions. The 
first was the fact that they had not secured any- 
thing like a two-thirds majority, and the second 
was that they depended on the support of Mr. 


his 
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Havenga and his Afrikaner Party, who believed 
they must continue the policy of the late General 
Hertzog. The General had been very scathing 
about Dr. Malan’s proposal to remove the 
Coloured voters, for they had been solemnly pro- 
mised that they would never be treated in the 
same way as the Africans. They were indeed to 
be regarded as almost White; and when Dr. Malan 
first suggested removing them from the roll, his 
policy was described by Hertzog as taking’ care 
“that disloyalty and faithlessness shall be the 
guiding line of the White man in South Africa in 
determining and fulfilling his duties as a guardian 
of the non-European.” 

The constitutional problem was equally diffi- 
cult; for although the Nationalists could claim 
that since the Statute of Westminster the Union 
Parliament was sovereign and could not be bound 
by the British South Africa Act, all parties had 
agreed in 1931 that they were morally, if not 
legally, committed to observe the entrenched 
clauses. Even leading Nationalists like Mr. 
Swart, present Minister of Justice, had agreed 
with this view, whilst Dr. Jansen, now Governor- 
General, had given a considered ruling, when 
Speaker of the House, that the procedure of the 
two-thirds majority must be followed before the 
entrenched clauses could be altered, 

Both these obstacles have now been swept away. 
Last autumn, Mr. Havenga withdrew his objec- 
tions, and at the beginning of this session a 
Nationalist member, who had already expressed 
his view that Parliament could alter anything with 
a majority of one, was elected as Speaker. He 
has now put that simple opinion into 5,000 words, 
thus allowing the Government’s Bill to remove the 
Cape Coloured voters from the common roll to be 
debated. Miracles apart, it will become law in a 
few weeks’ time. 

Afrikaner Nationalism is therefore triumphant. 
It has been in the saddle for less than three years 
but has already strongly entrenched itself. New 
immigrants have now to wait five years before 
becoming eligible to vote; powers have been taken 
to characterise any opposition as “Communist” 
and ban it from public life; six new Nationalist 
members have been added from South-West 
Africa to double the majority; the United Nations 
has been defied over the conference with the 
Indians and the trusteeship of South-West Africa. 
Now the Coloured vote of nearly 50,000 will be 
removed from the United Party, which will prob- 
ably thus lose six seats. In this way, power has 
been taken to impose on the whole country the 
Afrikaner policy of White domination and Native 
segregation. 

The European opposition in the shape of the 
United Party is on very uncertain ground in try- 
ing to pose as the upholders of the conscience of 
the nation on this issue. It is true that all the 
promises of the White man to the Coloureds have 
been flagrantly broken, but it is equally true that 
the United Party took precisely the same attitude 
when they removed the Africans from the com- 
mon roll in 1936—except that they had a two- 
thirds majority. Now, however, the United 
Party sees its own vote endangered and fights an 
opportunist battle under the camouflage of con- 
science. 

It is upon the Non-European community that 
the most important impact of this measure is to 
be seen. Ever since the Nationalist Government 
took office in 1948, the Non-Europeans have been 
slowly convinced that European South Africa is 
determined to suppress all their political ambitions 
and reduce them to a permanent position of helots. 
They have never been deceived by the cynicism 
of Apartheid, which had finally been exposed as a 
complete sham when Dr. Malan made his violent 
objection to the self-government of the all-African 


state of the Gold Coast. In short, the policy of 
the Nationalists is gradually forcing the Non- 
Europeans to forget their political and racial 
differences and form a united front against the 
Government and the whole principle of White 
supremacy. 

Already the important African National Con- 
gress and the Indian National Congress have 
joined forces with Cape Coloureds in fighting the 
measure; and the Right-wing Coloureds under 
C. J., Golding, after two abortive appeals to the 
Government, have also joined this Franchise 
Action Committee, leaving only the extreme Left- 
wing Coloureds unde‘ the semi-Trotskyist Non- 
European Unity Movement, to fight alone on a 
boycott policy. A national political strike is being 
organised for May 2, reminiscent of the national 
day of protest last June. But perhaps most sig- 
nificant of all, the Franchise Action Committee 
recently received a telegram of support from 
Nkrumah in the Gold Coast. If the Africans of 
the continent begin to unite, it needs little imagi- 
nation to see the logical end. 

Joun Hatcu 


So. They Say... 


On Monday, the nation awoke to find Fleet 
Street in a state of election fever. BEVAN RESIGNS 
—PARTY CRISIS; ELECTION: PREMIER MUST DECIDE 
UNDER THREAT OF FATAL SPLIT, cried the Daily 
Mail, CHANCE OF ELECTION NEXT MONTH, ran a 
Daily Express headline. “Back-bench Socialist 
M.P.s [felt] that Mr. Attlee could be expected to 
go to the country within weeks, or even days,” 
stated the Daily Graphic, even more hopefully. 
TRAGI-COMEDY FOR WHICH THE TORIES HOPED— 
DEATH SENTENCE ON THE GOVERNMENT? mused 
the Manchester Guardian, joining in the excited 
speculation. The Daily Herald merely reported 
the facts of the resignation baldly and, unlike the 
Guardian, did not hint that the Labour party was 
“sick with anger and anxiety.” 

Some characteristic images were used to de- 
scribe Mr. Bevan’s action. “If Mr. Bevin’s de- 
parture may be said to have caused a crack in the 
foundations of the Government,” said the Man- 
chester Guardian’s political correspondent, “ Mr. 
Bevan has fixed a stick of dynamite in the hole.” 
“ Mr. Bevan has not merely left a ship which has 
for many months been hardly navigable,” count- 
ered the Daily Telegraph, wue to the seafaring 
tradition of English editorial writing, “he has 
taken the occasion to launch some parting torpe- 
does.” “Who follows [Bevan] off the diving board 
and into the icy waters of profitless political op- 
position?” asked the rhetorically curious Daily 
Express, reporting Mr. Harold Wilson’s hospital 
visit to the Prime Minister. At that stage, any- 
way, Mr. Wilson was apparently successfully con- 
cealing his intentions. “Mr. Wilson looked ex- 
ceptionally serious as he left hospital,” reported 
the Daily Telegraph. “He left with a contented 
smile,” said the Daily Mail. 

What comfort—if indeed he expected any—Mr. 
Bevan could have found in the press came from 
The Times (“As [he] feels strongly he was en- 
tirely right to resign”), the Guardian (“His main 
point is not a negligible one”), and the Daily 
Mail (“He has had the courage of his convic- 
tions ”), 

Election agitation was continued in Monday’s 
afternoon papers (Evening Standard: BEVAN’S 
GOING BRINGS ELECTION NEARER), as the Daily 
Worker predicted: “Fhe Tory press will use the 
resignation to demoralise the Labour Party and 
force a general election, which they hope to win 
easily.” By Tuesday, however, the plot had gone 
slightly off the boil. ATTLEE DECIDES HE WILL 
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HANG ON, announced the Daily Graphic. Bevan 
FLOPS: ATTLEE SAFE—ELECTION OFF TILL AUTUMN? 
suggested the Daily Express sadly, admitting 
that “every non-Socialist in Britain had looked to 
Mr. Bevan in the expectation that his resignation 
speech would precipitate an immediate election.” 

“It would be most confounding to the Tories,” 
observed the Star, “if after all the Government’s 
sensational spring-clean should give it a new lease 
of life.” And by Wednesday, the Daily Mail was 
asking: “ What is Aneurin Bevan’s little game ? ” 
UNEASY TRUCE FOR ATTLEE—BEVAN’S PLEDGE 
POSTPONES ELECTION, ran the Mail headlines. 
RANKS CLOSED: TORY HOPES DASHED, declared the 
Daily Herald triumphantly, and pictured, with 
some relief, the Tory press gleefully but mis- 
takenly rubbing its hands. 

The Daily Graphic editorial was reduced to 
compiaining that Mr. Wilson had contradicted 
himself within recent weeks, while the Daily 
Telegraph argued persuasively but inconclusively 
that, taken together, the “fundamental” and the 
“narrow” issues on which Bevan and Wilson 
resigned were self-contradictory. The Daily Ex- 
press produced a “tuppence-coloured ” version of 
the private meeting of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party: “Mr. Bevan make a ‘screaming’ speech 
. ». Somebody shouted: ‘ Shut up, bone-head! ’” 
The Daily Worker headlined Mr. Wilson’s fare- 
well statement WILSON’S ATTACK ON THE U.S. IS 
CHEERED—and continued its “disinterested” edi- 
torial campaign for the “maximum possible 
unity” of the Labour Party “in the face of the 
Tory enemy”, to be achieved, understandably, 
only by unity with the Communists. 

AUTOLYCUS 


Cromford Mill 


Foitow the road from Ashbourne as it dips 
steeply down to the Derwent valley: the first 
thing you notice about the village is that most of 
the houses have three storeys. How comes it, you 
wonder, that house-builders in this green country 
should have added that extra floor which, in the 
early days of the Industrial Revolution, was so 


often needed as a dormitory for child labour? In 
a corner of the Greyhound Hotel’s taproom you 
find a clue. There, facing the dartboard, hangs a 
dusty engraving of “the old shaver” as he was 
painted by “Wright of Derby” in 1790. Backed 
by a noble, tasselled baldachin, he sits solidly on 
a wooden chair, right hand self-consciously on 
hip, left hand resting on a table that carries a 
rack of spindles. A white, striped waistcoat bulges 
over a tell-tale paunch. High Sherriff of Derby- 
shire, knighted by George III, Sir Richard Ark- 
wright contemplates the dartboard with a little, 
satisfied smile: there is even a twinkle, one 
would say, in the puffy-lidded eyes. This is 
Cromford, where it all began, and where, for Sir 
Richard, it was soon to end; two years later, he 
was dead, before the builders had finished Wil- 
lersley Castle—now a Methodist Guest House— 
from whose windows he had planned to survey 
the cradle of his wealth and esteem. 

It had been a long journey—those fifty-eight 
years before he sat for Wright. First, the early 
years of penury as a child in Preston, youngest of 
a family of thirteen; then the Bolton cellar where 
he advertised “a clean shave for a halfpenny”; 
then the years spent as an itinerant dealer in hair 
and wigs. He was over thirty when he caught 
the period’s itch for mechanical invention. Adapt- 
ing and improving the notions of Lewis Paul and 
Thomas Highs, he had managed, by 1768, with 
the aid of Kay, the Warrington clockmaker, to 
construct a spinning-machine which worked. 
Leaving Lancashire to avoid the fate of the un- 
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fortunate Hargreaves, whose jenny had been de- 
stroyed by a Blackburn mob, he had found, in 
Jedediah Strutt of Nottingham, an invaluable 
partner with access to capital: after trials with a 
horse-driven pilot plant at Nottingham, the mill 
at Cromford was started in 1771, driven by the 
water which had begun to power the still earlier 
factory built by John Lombe, the silk throwster, 
fifty years before. From then on, for all the tangle 
of intringed patents and unsuccessful lawsuits, 
the thread of Arkwright’s career had run to in- 
dustrial triumph: he had become chief architect 
of Britain’s cotton industry. : 

People still make pilgrimages to Canterbury and 
hunt the record of England in stately home and 
grass-grown battlefield; but few, so far as I know, 
ever think it worth while to “do” the Derwent 
valley. Yet here, for the student of economic his- 
tory, is rich treasure. Milford, where Strutt 
started a mill in 1780, is still an almost unscathed 
example of the early industrial village. A few 
miles away, you may still see the towering coke- 
iron furnaces built—the carliest in 1780—by 
Francis Hurt, after the model which Darby had 
developed some years before in Shropshire. 
Above all, there is Arkwright’s Cromford. The 
original mill, not noticeably dark or satanic, still 
stands, and some of the viilagers still have pieces 
of the silver Spanish coinage which Arkwright’s 
workers earned—and spent at his “ tommy-shop” 
—-in days when the King’s currency was scarce. 
In the courtyard round which the mill was built, 
there is no trace now of the old “ security ” block- 
house once manned in case machine-wrecking 
should spread to Derbyshire; but underground 
you can stil hear the water trickle through the 
old sluices and wheels which drove Arkwright’s 
first “ water-frame ”. 

To-day, a steam laundry and a concern manu- 
facturing inorganic pigments share the tenancy of 
the Cromford Mill. Dees Arkwright disapprove 
of these modern tenants? I ask the question be- 
cause I was assured, not by the “ old inhabitant” 
but by a young, tough-minded example of con- 
temporary Midland Man, that the unmistakable 
ghosc of Sir Richard was seen this winter stump- 
ing down one of the staircases in the mill. Does 
he perhaps resent the conversion into a guest 
house of the castle which he ordered, but never 
lived in? Or is his grave rendered unquiet by the 
thought that shortage ef raw cotton, which so 
troubled him in the American War of Independ- 
ence, now threatens to be repeated by the in- 
abil { nations to enjoy peacefully the fruits of 
his inventiveness ? AYLMER VALLANCE 

Cromford. 


Name o’ Trowell 


* Sotomon,” Mr. Nitt queried, lowering his voice, 
while looking cautiousiy round the taproom of the 
“Dog and Duck” as theugh suspicious of bare 
benches, “ what’s the British Empire? ” 

“ That’s same as England, Uncle,” replied Mr. 
Woodpecker confidently. 

“ Then, why don’t they say so, stiddy making a 
mouthful on’t,” asked Mr. Nitt sharply. “ An‘ 
what’s a Festival, Solomon? ” 

“That's same as a Fair, Uncle,” Mr. Wood- 
pecker explained. “Roundabouts an’ a band o’ 
music an’ wild animals, if anvbedy got sech.” 

“I bin up street, Solomon,” said his uncle, “an 
I bin to the shop an’ Jarge Barrow talked tremen- 
dious. He's proper vexed, is Jarge. He shouid 
say they got a Festival o’ Britain, meanin’ Eng- 
land, an’ that they are gooin’ to hold it somewhere 
ia th’ Sheers. I towd him I couldn’t hardly be- 
lieve in sech gooin’s on, an’ he up an’ took one 0’ 
his bills an’ wrote th’ name o’ the’ place f'r me 


an’ I took it fr to show you.” So saying Mr. 
Nitt took off his cap and produced from the lining 
a bill head with printed heading The Stores, Great 
Mudford. Mr. Woodpecker examined the words 
written below and read them with a certain hesita- 
tion, “ Trowell, Notting-ham-shire.” 

“There’s fr ye, Solomon,” cried Mr. Nitt, 
“they bin an’ gone to th’ Sheers. Jarge Barrow 
think it all bin done in Lunnon f’r aggravatia’ 
honest folk,” he added. 

“ Then I count that'll ha’ bin a dirty bit 0’ them 
what lives there,” baid Mr. Woodpecker, stroking 
the beard that was once as golden as a sunset but 
has now lost its radiance and is grey. “We don’t 
want to goo to th’ Sheers f’r a trowel, there ain’: 
no forecast in that.” 

“ Jarge Barrow should ha’ said that if they want 
4 purty village we got half a dozen on ’em from 
Maychester to Market Waldron an’ everybody 
gotter allow that’s true,” continued Mr. Nitt. 

“We've had forever o” fairs here afore, an’ we 
kin hav’ one agen,” agreed his nephew. 

“ Trowels an’ Sheers,” said Mr. Nitt contemp- 
tuously. “There’s things in this here world 
nobody can’t understand no how.” So saying he 
made himself as comfortable as a rather hard 
inglenook will permit and slept 

The Man from Mudford, the Tempor’y Man, 
Elijah Bird, Mr. Timm and Seth Argent came in 
shortly after six o’clock but Mr. Nitt did not stir, 
while to one and all Mr. Woodpecker explained 
that his uncle bin some wunnerful upset about the 
Festival of Britain and some obscure village in 
the Sheers, name o’ Trowel. One and all dis- 
claimed knowledge of the place while agreeing 
that, since it was in the Sheers, it could not be 
worth knowing. 

Mr. James Blite, looking in for a modest half- 
pint informed the company that Mr. Eliphaz 
Hunks of the Methodists (formerly Peculiar), 
under whom he “ sets,” had declared that Festi- 
vals are no substitute for righteousness. “He 
should ha’ said he doesn’t howd with sech gooin’s 
on,” concluded Mr. Blite, “ an’ I reckon he knows 
what’s what.” 

The voices in the “Dog and Duck” had a 
female echo. Round the pump the village of 
Trowel has been scorned by right forward 
women. “Imperence” is the least offensive com- 
ment on its unwarranted pretensions. 

It follows, therefore, that the Lady of the 
Manor met with no adequate response when she 
addressed the Maychester Women’s Institute to 
propose that her grounds should be opened for 
1 feet (or féte), the proceeds to go to that deserv- 
ing cause, the A.S.S. (Association for Suppression 
of Socialism) of which she is a vice-President. 
She spoke of a charge for admission but said 
nothing about refreshments, and Maychester, to- 
gether with all the villages from Market Waldron 
to the sea was deeply annoyed. 

“You don’t wanter give a feet an’ ask peopte 
to pay f’r it,” declared Mrs. Martha Ram, that out- 
spoken woman. “If so be other people pay f’r it, 
that’s their feet by the good rights. I don’t howd 
wi’ everything Jarge Barrow sez, I’ve towd him so 
to his head more than once, but there is whiles he 
tell ye th’ truth. He should say that he don’t 
think nawthen to places in th’ Sheers, ne yet 
them what live there, ne yet them what imitate 
it’s th’ proper place f’r a Festival. We've allus 
kep’ ourselves to ourselves like an’ lived respec- 
table, so furriners can’t teach us nawthen, ne yet 
sheermen.” 

“TI ’ouldn’t goo to sech a place if they went 
down on their bended knees and gimme a return 
ticket,” declared Aunt Priscilla in support of the 
general feeling of resentment and disgust. 

Maychester’s contribution to the Festival >of 
Britain is likely to be negligible. Ss. L. B. 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


FESTIVAL PREVIEW 


Unoer a blue sky—the first, it seemed, of the 
year—we showed our passes and ascended the 
Bailey bridge for South Bank: reporters, ahead 
of time. In a fortnight, with everything (or nearly 
everything) spick and span, the turnstiles would 
click into place, and thousands would swarm 
where we gingerly trod. The sun shone; the big 
yellow spinners like paper windmills moved fit- 
fully on flagpoles; behind and below was an old 
world (coal barges at that moment sliding with a 
crabwise motion downstream), ahead rose the 
new. How the windmills spun, how the glass 
flashed and the paint stared! This promise of 
the brand-new elates as easily as an untarnished 
ha’penny. It’s a pleasantly delayed approach, 
with every foot offering to the Londoner unfamiliar 
views; and minutes before we had finished cross- 
ing the Thames—for so long inthese metropolitan 
reaches dissociated from pleasure—we'd been 
aware of the bright waterfront and that elegant 
poised pencil, high as Big Ben, the Skylon. 

The tiers of the marine parade (this can’t really 
be London!) hold all the surprise of a liner 
docked overnight. Here, at last, is a wide-viewed 
restaurant on the river: South Bank dinners will 
no doubt survive the festivities to instil a habit as 
popular as concert-going in the Festival Hail it- 
self. I don’t know, by the way, how far we are 
going to enjoy that Hall. One’s first impression 
across the water has been of some bleak hangar 
or factory, and this disappointment only half 
vanishes with the revelations of the front facing 
east. Much, of course, will depend on how we 
fare musically within. Its doors were locked on 
the press-view morning against sightseers and 
echo-mongers. Silence will be broken, for gold 
or for lead, on May 3. 

But, trom the restaurant window, we have 
already been lured by less permanent frolics. That 
row of little white poplars, for example, swaying 
and flickering in the sunlight; closer inspection 
reveals them as fountains, with—the real exhibi- 
tion touch—at the heart of each a flaming fishtail. 
Wonderful ! And hints of the lightly miraculous 
are continued by the already famous Dome of 
Discovery, a curved silver lid against the blue, 
and of course the biggest dome in the world, or 
what would it be doing here? The apprehen- 
sion of size grows enormously when we enter: 
this will be for most people the Exhibition’s 
biggest thrill. Then, cosmic waves may be seen 
and perhaps heard from the apparatus in the shot 
tower. Fabrics have borrowed beautifully from 
the enlarged forms of crystal and hamoglobin 
and the atom itself: its nuclear pattern serves for 
a very agreeable wall-paper. Who could dream of 
wars at an exhibition? Here science smiles; 
everything is a quickstep progress from the ape to 
the man-machine; and so bemused are we after a 
while that an ordinary green bus, given its pede- 
stal among the wonders of the universe, dumb- 
founds us no less than the conjuror’s rabbit out of 
a hat. It is no mean conjuring feat, at the present 
crux of the world’s affairs, to have staged this 
Exhibition at all. 

Of course, it has no right to be there; it’s off 
the ration: that will be its main charm. Here is 
one blitzed site, among hundreds, that has out- 
rageously sprouted glass and aluminium and con- 
crete, and the trouble is going to be, not that (as 
the grizzlers have been complaining) nobody will 
want the thing, but that everybody will be trying 
to join a queue that will stretch from Waterloo to 
Land’s End and back 

We, the professional rubber-necks, enjoyed 
ourselves the easy way. What spaciousness these 
27 acres seemed to enclose, how pleasantly we 
could idle through Transport and Power and the 
English Character (by far the gayest of the pavi- 
lions) and Outer Space, checked only bv the wet 
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concrete, the workmen trundling barrows and 
shinning up scaffolds,.the artists feverishly add- 
ing a last tint to King Charles’s head or the teak 
forests of Burma. As the price of this preview, 
a good deal had to be taken for granted, to be 
filled in from memories of other exhibitions. This 
won't be a Paris 1937, or a Wembley, with sta- 
diums and the sun setting on whole Empires. On 
the other hand it doesn’t dangle on the wrong.end 
of an irritating train journey. It’s in and of Lon- 
don; it promises a South Bank that will go some 
way towards reclaiming the most self-neglectful 
capital in the world. Apart from that J shouldn’t 
like to forecast, from the very sketchy appearances 
of which I have been given.a glimpse, whether its 
organisers will have achieved the particular suc- 
cess of restriction they aim at or not. But it’s a 
windfall. And—better late than never—there’s 
still the Battersea joys along the river, to come. 
G. W. STONIER 


A DOUBLE DISAPPOINTMENT 


HAVE been trying out a number of periphrases 
in order to soften what I felt about Mr. Hugh 
Hunt’s production of Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version at the Old Vic, but each time my indigna- 
tion gets the better of me and I am finally driven 
back to stating my opinion quite plainly, that it 
is indefensibly bad. I have heard it excused on 
the grounds that even if it is not a very good 
version of the Shaw play, it makes an amusing 
evening. Personally I did not find it so, but even 
granted that, it is surely the business of the Old 
Vic to give, as far as their resources allow, faith- 
ful (which need not mean unimaginative) inter- 
pretations of the classics, not to have fun at their 
expense. It may very well be that Mr. Hunt found 
the play, when he came to do it, less amusing 
than he remembered. But even so, it is pre- 
sumptuous of him to suppose that his humour is 
superior to Shaw, even non-vintage Shaw. It is 
not. And in trying to substitute his idea of a joke 


for Shaw’s he has quite simply ruined the play. 

Or it may be in the interests of some perverse 
and wayward theory of production that Mr. Hunt 
has chosen to violate the most elementary rule of 


comedy. This is that it should be played with an 
absolutely deadly seriousness. (Watch Costello, 
watch Mr. Robertson Hare!) If we are given some 
simple joke, such as a pompous man falling on a 
banana skin, it follows that the more pompous the 
man is made to be, the funnier the joke. Not. 0 
course, the “funnier” the man, the funnier the 
joke. On the contrary, to make the pompous man 
1 “funny ” character is to rob the joke of its most 
important element. Mr. Hunt must know this as 
well or better than I do, and yet he has elected to 
do it. The outline of the humour in Captain 
Brassbound is the wildly incongruous situation 
in which well-known English types—a Judge, a 
clergyman, a cockney guttersnipe—are placed. 
And the more solidly and seriously their type of 
Englishness is suggested, the- more incongruous 
and so the more funny their situation is. Once 
you begin fantasticating them as John Drink- 
water is fantasticated, or scoring off them as Sir 
Howard Hallam is scored off, once you make 
them ridiculous in themselves, you begin to 
weaken the fun. This is what Mr. Hunt has done. 
“We are funny characters,” proclaims. each of 
these personages by their appearance and their 
gestures, from the missionary who opens the play 
right through to the American captain. You may 
or may not find them so; you may or may not 
laugh at a Drinkwater tittupping about on his 
toes, or at the inaudible Scotch accent of the mis- 
sionary, Rankin, or at Sir Howard Hallam’s funny 
clothes. But in any case, by getting this kind of 
laugh they slowly murder the real joke, the 
author’s joke. 

That is the first and general charge against this 
production, but it is not the only one. Let us 
grant that Mr. Roger Livesey and Miss Ursula 
Jeans are neither of them ideally cast; yet they 
are highly accomplished players, and could cer- 
tainly bring off the main effect, if they were 
allowed to. Let us also grant that one element in 


Captain Brassbound is now quite lost to us: I 
mean its ironic reference to the melodramas which 
still held the stage at the time it was written. The 
rather absurd narrative, with its concealed rela- 
tionships, its abductions, its fights and counter- 
fights, was a joke against a kind of play which is 
now quite forgotten. But one can’t, just for that 
reason, turn the whole of that side of the play into 
a skit, without quite losing the main point of 
Lady Cicely. This early essay in the anti-romantic 
principle only works if there is a huge romantic 
bubble for her to prick. Captain Brassbound 
must be that bubble, blowing himself out with 
braggadoccio and self delusive gestures. It loses 
everything to play him as a rather gruff officer of 
the Merchant Marine a little puzzled about his 
future. Seldom can that grand comic scene with 
Lady Waynefieete puncturing the Captain oy 
mending his coat have gone for so little. Of 
course Captain Brassbound should be brought 
down to earth from the highest of heights. Here 
he had never been allowed to leave the ground. 
So, too, the effect of Lady Cicely’s quiet manage- 
ment of the ruffianly crew is hopelessly lost, unless 
the crew take their ruffianliness seriously. 

In the general fuzz of high jinks and grotes- 
queries (what was that nodding moon face of a 
Negro supposed to be doing?) it was hardly 
surprising that line after comic line should be 
lost, that thé dazzle in the dialogue should be 
sadly obscured, for the text was not apparently 
what Mr. Hunt was interested in. Not long ago 
I wrote that Shaw was mercifully foolproof. I 
was wrong. But I regret that it should be the 
Old Vic that proved me in error. 

Our regret about Waters of the Moon is of 
another kind. It is that visitors this summer will 
not see our incomparable Edith Evans in a play 
worthy of her. This is a sad piece of irresponsi- 
bility on the part of our theatre. Waters of the 
Moon will, all the same, find a large public, the 
public which so enjoyed Miss Dodie Smith’s plays 
before the war, though they may find this a little 
slow and a shade too long (whenever Dame Edith 
is off-stage). Mr. N. C. Hunter, the author, has 
added t6 the formula some rather crude borrow- 
ings from the Russians, but his play remains 
essentially a cosy middle-brow, middle-class 
piece, inhabited by characters by no means un- 
familiar in brave old Theatreland; which anyhow 
gives everyone a chance to play their own selves 
without bothering about acting. There is Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, type-cast nowadays, it seems, as 
a lost relic of the poor, dear upper-middle- 
classes, here protestingly living out her old age in 
a Palladian mansion turned into a hotel; there is 
the maid-of-all-work daughter of the house, 
whom Miss Wendy Hiller plays with real pathos 
as Wendy Hiller, and there is her sad brother 
with a weak chest and wistful line of reverie 
(Owen Fellows); there is Miss Kathleen Harrison, 
who doesn’t really fit into the play at all, but you 
know how splendid Miss Kathleen Harrison is 
when she’s being Miss Kathleen Harrison. Mr. 
Harold Scott knows his Chekhov well, so who 
more suitable to potter round with a gun and 
drop off to sleep and mumble a mercifully in- 
audible platitude or two about life, or youth, or 
the birds. And Mr. Leo Bieber is a refugee from 
where but gay, old, waltzing Vienna. 

Their Rolls-Royce having skidded into a ditch, 
enter upon these scenes of genteel poverty the 
abundantly endowed Lancasters, wife, husband 
and very pretty daughter (Patricia McCarron). 
One way of describing this play would be to say 
that it is the kind of play which inevitably has 
Mr. Cyril Raymond in it, very English gentleman, 
saying consequently nothing, but indulgently 
smoothing an occasional ruffle with the offer of a 
manly handshake. His prime indulgence if for his 
madcap wife (half-French, you know, and the 
widow of an Italian), a charmer with a vitality 
that knocks everyone endways. Had this part been 
played for the self-centred bitch. that lies under 
the character, the play might haye had a little 
edge. But there it is. Dame Edith gives a 
dazzling performance as Dame Edith. She is, as 
we all know, fabulous. She lifts the whole thing 
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out of the decent, ordinary range in which it is 
written, and by doing so in a sense splits it right 
down the middle. But mesmerised by her art 
even when she is only putting on a pair of gloves, 
I at last understand what I have never before 
been able to fathom—how people were able to sit 
through The Bells for the sake of watching Henry 
Irving. Of course The Bells was a shorter play. 

. C. WorsLey 


DEGREES OF EXPANSION 


E have only to sit down at the piano and strum 
—or improvise, if our efforts justify the grandes 
word-—to be faced, quite soon, with one of ihe 
composer’s stock problems. How far shall we 
expand our material? We fish out of our sub- 
conscious some scrap of melody or figuration. 
push it through one or two transformations and 
modulations, and allow the thing to boil up to 
some sort of climax. What next? Shall we con- 
tinue to explore the possibilities of the original 
idea in some new light, or is it time to introduce 
something fresh? 

ough I have posed the dilemma in crude 
terms, some such choice often confronts a com- 
poser. He has in his mind a generalised idea 
of the total shape of his composition; also, no 
doubt, a conception of the ideal listener—even if 
that ideal listener be himself. To realise the 
imagined scheme, and to satisfy the ideal listener, 
he must avoid two extremes. A single seam too 
thoroughly worked may suggest a niggardly in- 
vention; on the other hand, the continual infusion 
of fresh materia! may denote an incapacity to con- 
centrate or to think in the large—what the 
advertisements call “a grasshopper mind.” 

The most various solutions of this problem 
can justify themselves in different contexts and 
different imaginative worlds. Beethoven can in- 
troduce into the coda of the first movement of his 
Ninth Symphony—one of the tautest structures 
ever raised by a musician—a totally new idea 
which makes an effect of complete inevitability. 
Bach, belonging to the age of massive sermons and 
three- hour services, often, for my taste, over- 
works his material, especially in the organ music 
and in parts of the B minor Mass. Only the 
Pluperfect Wagnerite is sure, during the four long 
evenings of The Ring, that he has not heard the 
Curse, the Treaty or the Fate Motive once tox 
often. Verdi stands at the opposite pole, fillir ig 
(for example) his Requiem with the most astound- 
ing prodigality of invention, yet avoiding all sus- 
picion of the pot-pourri. 

We have recently heard in London late works 
by two composers of the immediate past whose 
attitude in the matter of expansion is diametrical!y 
opposed: Strauss and Janacek. Richard Strauss. 
as he grew older, fell into a more and more 
luxuriant manner, not in his texture (which on 
the contrary grew cleaner and slimmer), but in the 
matter of melodic foliation, or “ Fortspinnung ” 
as the Germans call it. In the course of two 
Mysore Philharmonia concerts, we have heard 
the Metamorphosen, the Prelude and Final Scene 
from Capriccio, and another closing scene for 
soprano, that from Daphne, in which the musica! 
style is curiously appropriate to the heroine's 
“foliation” into a laurel tree. When these beau- 
tifully written soprano paragraphs are sung with 
such limpid sweetness of tone as on this occasion 
by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, criticism is silent: 
only the curmudgeonly could fail to relish sounds 
so entrancing. But, much as I enjoy late Strauss. 
there are occasions when I find in the endless flux 
of tone something too yielding, too soft, 1a 
closely suggestive of an old man’s carpet slipper: 
And, from another point of view, the Prelude t6 
Capriccio reminds me, across the 200-year gulf, 
of certain fugues of Bach: sheer technique is so 
evidently running the show that there seems no 
reason why the music should ever stop. At first, 
the copiousness of Metamorphosen makes a simi- 
lar impression; but the more often we hear this 
deeply moving. elegy for le temps perdu, the more 
we perceive the strength and subtlety of its struc- 
tural design. 

Janacek, in his later works, trod an opposite 
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path, becoming more and more laconic and averse 
from the standard devices of expansion and de- 
velopment. It was probably the absence of regu- 
lation “build-up” which puzzled many of the 
critics of Katya Kabanova_ leading a distinguished 
colleague to refer, incomprehensibly, to its “entire 
lack of thematic organisation.” In fact, the score 
is a network of recurring motives: to mention 
only a few, the menacing figure rising by a fourth 
on the drums, the rapid oboe melody in repeated 
notes with sleigh-bell accompaniment which sym- 
bolises Tichon’s journey, Barbara’s theme 
celesta chords on the off-beats, and a whole 
cluster of motives associated with Katya, her 
gentleness of heart, her mysticism and her un- 
happy love. As not infrequently happens, the 
peculiar idiom seems to have puzzled the culti- 
vated amateur less than the professional musician. 
The musician is bothered by the absence of fami- 
lia: procedures; the amateur recognises, in terms 
of another art, the muted sorrow, the apparent in- 
consequence, the underlying tenderness and pity, 
with which he is already familiar in Chekhov. In- 
deed, many of the comments now being made 
about Katya Kabanova remind me forcibly of 
those which used to be made, 25 years ago, about 
The Cherry Orchard. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


RADIO NOTES 


In the past, the Report to the People programmes 
in the Home Service have presented facts and 
opinions on problems that are always with us, 
the rise in the cost of living, the state of the 
mining industry, and so forth, subjects that go on 
being naggingly topical year after year. Last 
week, however, infected perhaps by the success 
of the new Focus series in the Light Programme, 
it gave us a mosaic of information and views on 
a subject that has only just come into the news, 
Persian oil. In fact, the team responsible for the 
programme was that which produces the Focus 
series, and for once, Report to the People had the 


air of being a Focus suddenly transferred to 
another wavelength. This was a weakness, for 
there did not appear to be quite enough material 
for the extra fifteen minutes of programme time. 
It was indeed in some ways a ragged programme; 
it suggested haste in compilation, which in itself 
is not a bad thing in highly topical features of this 
kind. All the same, one of the expert witnesses, 
from a great university I regret to say, should 
not have been allowed to get away with the 
execrable prose in which her portion of the 
script was written. The English of Government 
departments and American sociologists is as 
offensive on the air as it is in print, and, it seems 
to me, the B.B.C. has an obligation both to its 
listeners and to the language to maintain decent 
standards of prose. For the rest, the programme 
fulfilled its function; it provided background in- 
formation and, as far as one could tell, was fair 
to all sides: the representative of the Persian 
Embassy gave his country’s point of view plainly 
and with an effective dignity. All this was as 
one would expect. What one didn’t expect was 
the sudden apparition of Mr. Dylan Thomas with 
one of his uninhibited, bravura descriptive pieces, 
of life in Abadan. It was poetic; it was funny; 
it was in a way wildly out of place; but for 
listeners like myself for whom the oil-town is 
only a name, Abadan is likely to remain Mr. 
Thomas's Abadan for ever. How lucky for the 
producer that Mr. Thomas has just come back 
from Persia, for his contribution gave an extra 
dimension to the programme. 

Report to the People apart, it was a bad week 
for features and discussion programmes. The 
Taking Stock discussion on British hotels was 
almost embarrassing: jollity in the studio doesn’t 
necessarily mean jollity for the listener, and 
though Mr. Geoffrey Boumphrey valiantly tried 
to put forward reasoned criticisms of many 
British hotels, the discussion was never allowed 
to settle on any one: point long enough. There 
was an awful readiness on the part of all the 
speakers in the programme to see all sides of 
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the problem, to be fair, which suggested that 
there was in fact murder in the air of the 
As for Mr. Terence Tiller’s feature The 
Deck, one should perhaps have been warned by 
the wording of thé sub-title. An Earnest Enguir 
into the Life, Times, and Works of Mrs. Hemans 
It represented the bottom of jokey-donnishne 
Out of admiration for Mr. Tiller’s usua! qualities 
as poet and scriptwriter I propose to forget as 
speedily as possible that this programme 
existed. 

M. Mauriac’s Asmodée is a very good play 
indeed, though I think the novel remains the more 
natural form for his genius. Mr. Peter Watts’s 
production in the Third was excellent; and the 
acting was at a very high level indeed: Mr. 
Anthony Jacobs’s Coiture I thought a bri Ihiant 
performance, a masterly rendering of self-tortured 
lust for perverted spiritual power. What I felt 
did not come through in the broadcast was the 
sense of almost intolerably claustrophobic iscla- 
tion of the Barthas family and household. 
WILLIAM SALTER 
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THE MOVIES 
“La Ronde,” at the Curzon 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” at the Carlton 


Max Ophiils is one of the few creators in the 
cinema. What he creates is neither very large nor 
varied; he is a petit maitre, and Vienna 1900 is 
his theme. To that, in the mood of romantic 
tragedy, he has recurred with Liebelei (1927) and 
Letter from an Unknown Woman (1949), and 
now in La Ronde we get the gay ironies of this 
preoccupation. Schnitzler, once again, has pro- 
vided the story: here a sequence of love episodes, 
in which the second person of each couple 
becomes the first in the next, till we come back 
again to the boa-hung little tart on a corner with 
whom the daisy-chain started. This circling of a 
city’s love life takes us into cafés, apariments 
squalid and grand, the theatre, summer gardens 
and lamp-lit streets; the husband of one storyetie 
philosophically expounds the quietudes of mar- 
riage to his wife, before turning out the light, and 
then employs himself with a grisette scoffing 
champagne in a private room of a restaurant; she 


| in turn is captured by the extravagances of a poet; 


and so it goes on—or round—with Love disport- 
ing itself in half a dozen guises, and the figure of 
out with an 
opera-cloak or as a coachman waiting three hours 
for the lady who has paid a five-minute ca 


| Lightness of touch, wit, psychological point, and 


the townscape of reverie have given new enchant- 
a dated fiction. Could one imagine 
La Ronde better done or done at all otherwise 
Hardly. The ten or so chief parts 
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honoured Pagnol’s trilogy) would not 
and here one’s pleasure would be 
For all his literary attachments 
Ophuls beautifully and appropriately empk 
the screen, and, given enough freedom, wil! 
always realise his own exquisite, soft-keyed art. 
By contrast, Powell and Pressburger’s 7 ale 
of Hoffmann has so burst its frame that 
a cataract of dyes, dances, «nd  diableries 
the bemused onlooker. This opera 
never a_ particular favourite of mine, 


unalloyed. 


bach. Well, invisibly, Sir Thomas Beecham and 
his orchestra and singers are there to interpret 
Offenbach, and a fine performance they give. 
But, good lord, what goings-on for the eye! Miss 
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Moira Shearer, deprived of her fresh smile, sings 
at the top of someone else’s voice while she 
dances; Helpmann is whistled up again and again 
from the deep, but can’t get away from the fruity 
bass imprisoned in him like a spook in a bottle; 
the sets swoon and swear deliriously; the Bar- 
carolle laps round a symbolic-looking gondola 
and Maya in black tights; and altogether the poet 
(Robert Rounseville), who alone is permitted to 
take his opera straight, has a gallant but unhappy 
tume of it. This spectacular conjuring has, I must 
point out, its moments of brilliance : Helpinann’s 
first whisk round a pillar, the doll’s dismember- 
ment, the descent down the painted stairs. But 
what an exhausting muddle! Lethargy has long 
ago made us oblivious of the worst pins that can 
be stuck into us and Offenbach. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“ Our Town,” at the Watergate 


This is the first of a series of American plays 
which Mr. Arthur Klein hopes to produce with 
enurely American casts. To judge from this sample, 
the venture is a most promising one. Mr, Klein 
uses the resources of the tiny theatre to great effect, 
and with a fine taste and judgment, especially in his 
lighting; and this is important in Our Town, the 
Thornton Wilder play, it will be remembered, which 
dispenses with scenery in depicting the ordinary life 
of a small American town at the turn of the century 
Mr. Thornton Wilder's picture is as soft and sweet as 
maple syrup; and doubtless Mr. Klein is right not 
to attempt to tone this down, but on the contrary 
play it up to its full value. But really that first act 
is unbearably sweet: kindness, beauty and simplicity 
rise up before us like a cinema organ ascending from 
the pit in a rain of purple and old rose. In the 
second act there is enough humour, and in the third 
enough fantasy, to give an edge. In any case the 
playwright’s touch is masterly: he Knows to the last 
millimetre the nerve he would touch off, and we 
cannot resist even if we sometimes want to. In a 
very large cast a high standard of acting is maintained 
I have only space to mention the two young people 
Mr. John Stermand and Miss Grace Chapman, and 
Mr. Val Bettin and Miss Laurie Garner. 

S. \a 


“ Modern Books and Writers,” at 7 Albemarl: 
Street (The National Book League) 


It takes ingenuity to catch for a Book Exhibition 
more than a specialised public, and the organisers of 
the National Book League Exhibition are to be con 
gratulated on spinning two ingenious webs. First, 
there is a display of one hundred modern writers, 
each represented by a selected book, its original 
manuscript (where available) and a photograph of 
the author. These exhibits, excellently laid out, can 
hardly fail to intrigue by the variety of their self- 
revelation—the carelessly scribbled Betjeman lying 
beside the lovingly scripted Blunden, the vellum 
manuscript volume of Elizabeth Bowen looking across 
to the threepenny notebook of Katherine Mansfield. 
Scrawls or calligraphy, binding or loose sheets, 
neither weighs finally in the scales. But the 
idiosyncrasies of authors exert an undeniable fas- 
cination, as indeed do some of the presumably self- 
selected photographs: Mr. Henry Green, for in- 
stance, resolutely showing us nothing but his back. 
Then, to add to the fun, into the room has been 
thrown the Lemon of Discord. A hundred modern 
writers? But where is — or —? How on earth 
did — get himself included? Authors are not 
much less vain than any other public person, and 
the old child’s cry “ What about me?” has doubtless 
risen in many rejected breasts. An anthology is 
always open to this kind of dispute. The intrepid 
selectors, V. S. Pritchett, C. Day Lewis and Rose 
Macaulay, defend themselves ably in their foreword. 
Champions of the unrepresented may well notice 
one of their phrases: “There have been refusals.” 
The other half of the exhibition, no less interesting 
and stunulating, though in a soberer way, consists of 
one hundred books selected to “ illustrate the develop- 
ment, and celebrate the achievements, of modern book 
design and production.” 

Do lew: a 


Correspondence 


THE BEVAN CRISIS 


Sir,—If Bevan, Wilson and Freeman had resigned 
in January on the issues on which they have re- 
signed in April, the merit of their resignation would 
have been no greater, but it would have been much 
more obvious. As it is, there are too many feople 
in the Party who can’t see the wood of principles 
and policies for the trees of teeth and spectacles; 
and who don’t understand that the flight from 
Socialism in the Budget speech really began at the 
moment when we added those eleven hundred mil- 
lions to our armaments bill. 

From the time when we recognised the implacable 
nature of Soviet expansionism, and therefore began 
to seek means to combat it, there have been two 
major differences between the Tories and ourselves 
on what ought to be the strategy of the combat. The 
first was that the Conservative Party wanted to rely 
entirely on the gun, the tank, the aircraft, the ship 
and the atom bomb as the only weapons against 
Communism, whereas we insisted that military pre- 
paredness was insufficient unless it was reinforced 
by political, economic and social weapons. We 
ploughed hundreds of millions into our Colonies ant 
other under-developed lands to fight that poverty 
and hunges which are Russia’s greatest allies because 
they induce despairing men to clutch at the straw 
ot Communism. Every measure we took to that end 
—whether it was the release of sterling balances to 
India or Pakistan, or the investment of capital in 
projects of colonial development—was subjected to 
incessant sniping by the Opposition. But we stuck 
it, and we were right. 

We realised, too, that example begins at home, 
and that if we wanted to show the world an example 
of a way of life better than the Communist one, we 
had to be careful to maintain the health of our 
economy and the vitality of our social order. If we 
wanted to oppose the idea of Communism by the 
better idea of democratic Socialism—and all history 
goes to show that you can never break down an idea 
by means of force, but only by means of a 
idea—then we had to be sure that the back of our 
democratic Socialism wasn’t broken by an armaments 
burden bigger than we could carry. Even military 
considerations led to the same conclusion, for we 
didn’t want to get into the 1940 position of France, 
where an expensive military machine and an expen- 
sive Maginot Line collapsed because they were built 
on the shifting sands of an economy which they had 
undermined. 


better 


Since January it looks as though we've begun to | 


accept the Tory thesis and to abandon our own. 
Seven months ago, the Prime Minister told us that 
the most we could manage for arms without dam- 
aging economy was £3,600 millions with 
American aid. Now we're trying to spend £4,700 
millions in face of American hogging of scarce 
materials. We just can’t do that and maintain, in 
this country and overseas, the economic and social 
measures on which, in the teeth of Tory opposition, 
we rested our campaign against Soviet expansionism. 

The second way in which we and the Tories have 
been poles apart is that they have wanted to finance 
rearmament out of the social services, while we 
always said that we would put the burden on the 
strongest, and not on the weakest, shoulders. But 
again it looks as though we’ve accepted the Tory 
thesis and abandoned our own. This Budget has 
let off scot-free all the people who are making a lot 
of money out of capital appreciation—no wonder 
there’s been a non-stop boom in the City ever since 
Budget day 
duties Every man under 70 and woman under 
65 who live on social-service fixed incomes have got 

f higher prices with no more money. The 
} t Old Age pensioners, the chronically sick, 
the unemployable, get nothing; and the war pen- 
sioners get virtually nothing. Even the oldest folk 
have to wait till October for their extra bit of money, 
and many of them won't get it even then, unless the 
National Assistance scales are put up. 

We've abandoned the firm Socialist principle that 


our 
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all medical services should be equally available tc 
all citizens, whether they can afford to pay or not. 
We have made inevitable some further payments for 
further health services in next year’s Budget, and 
we have set an irresistible precedent for a wholesale 
slaughter of the health service if ever the Tories get 
back to power. 

And for what? To provide an allocation for arma- 
ments which we can’t spend this year because the 
machines and materials won't be there to spend it 
on. To create out of a budgeted revenue an estimated 
surplus of £39 millions instead of £26 mullions, even 
supposing that the Treasury can estimate to within 
one-third of one per cent., which is much better than 
they usually do and very much better than they did 
last year. 

Thus, both externally and internally, we've com- 
menced in this Budget to borrow from the Tories 
the policies for which we've always condemned them. 
Those are the real issues. 

But these real are being deliberately con- 
fused by some people in a fog of muddled talk about 
the creation of a split in the Party. Make no mistake 
about it, the three Ministers who have resigned and 
those of us who think they were right to do it, are, 
and will be, loyal to the Party: their object, and ours, 
is not to defeat the Government but to change its 
policy. But loyalty isn’t a one-way traffic, and the 
relief which the Government feels at not being faced 
with an overt revolt ought to induce it, in fairness, 
to have due regard for the opinions of the minority. 

As to the charge that the resignations have arbi- 
trarily divided the Party, it takes two sides to make 
a split. When the crisis broke, Bevan and Wilson put 
forward a number of compromises in the hope that 
a break could be avoided. But every one of their 
approaches was turned down flat. Instead, the Bill 
on the health charges was brought forward with an 
indecent haste which was, and perhaps was intended 
to be, provocative. There were clearly some members 
of the Government whose major objective was not 
charges for teeth but changes in the Cabinet 

House of Commons. Ian MikaKpo 
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AFTER MACARTHUR, WHAT? 


Sir,—The controversy started by General Mac- 
Arthur and two recent American pronouncements, 
ane official, the other unofficial but weighty, show 
the dilemma of the Western powers in Korea. 

To take the last pronouncement first, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann in the New York Herald Tribune argues 
that General MacArthur is right in asserting that 
without attacking the territory of China it is not 
possible to win the war in Korea, but wrong in assert- 
ing that this can be done without bringing in the 
Soviet Union and so starting a world wa. Mr 
fruman and America’s West European allies are right 
in objecting to a general war, but should realise that 
the present limited war makes it impossible to attain 
the objects of the U.N. General Assembly’s resolution 
of October 7th, namely, “the establishment of a 
unified, independent and democratic government of 
Korea.” We must choose, he argues, between 
“limited objectives out of limited war, or unlimited 
objectives out of an unlimited war. ... Restoration 
of the status quo ante is a limited objective.... If 
we want more than the limited objective of restoring 
the South Korean frontier, having repelled the 
original aggression of June 25th, then we must accept 
the risks of « general war in the Far East.” There- 
fore, he concludes, we should aim at an armistice and 
peace that will simply restore and prop up the Syng- 
man Rhee regime on the ruins of South Korea and 
leave the ruins of North Korea to take care of them- 
selves. He admits that the conclusion is unsatisfac- 
tory —a masterpiece of meiosis. 

A high official of the State Department, Mr. Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, 
in a press mterview on April 17, saw no end to the 
war or any possibility either of breaking the military 
stalemate or of a fresh diplomatic initiative to restore 
peace. He added: “ What we are trying to do is to 
maintain peace and security without a general war. 
We are saying.to the aggressors, ‘You will not be 
allowed to get away with your crime. You must stop 
it.” At the same lime we are trying to prevent a 


general conflagration which would consume the very 
things we are now trying to defend, 

“Let us admit that this effort is extremely difficult. 
There is no more complicated problem than to bring 
an end to fighting which involves the world’s Great 
Powers without unconditional surrender of one side 
or other—an unconditional surrender which will not 
come except in general war. It is hard to understand 
and hard to explain. It means a condition of half- 
war, half-peace.” 

The dilemma is real and insoluble, on the assump- 
tidén that Koran Communism is simply puked 
agyression against Korea by the Soviet Union and 
China and that therefore Western military power 
must impose a settlement on the whole of Korea that 
will stamp out Communism, and must do so against 
Korea’s two great neighbours, China and the U.S.S.R. 
If so, we are committed to an indefinite counter- 
revolutionary war in Korea, in which the Korean 
people will bleed to death and which must end either 
with a general war or the withdrawal of allied troops 
from a country where they had “made a desert and 
called it peace.” 

-But the assumption is, of course, wrong: Korean 
Communism is native and corresponds to the real 
needs and desires of a section of the Korean people, 
much like Chinese Communism in China. What 
the North Korean regime represented was in the 
last analysis preferred by perhaps the majority of 
Koreans to Syngman Rhee, imposed by American 
bayonets and supported by American dollars, just as 
the Chinese people preferred their Communists to 
Chiang Kai-shek and American intervention. The 
Korean war was also a civil war, in which the internal 
line-up was similar to the civil war in China. 

It follows that peace is only possible on the basis 
of a settlement in which China and the Soviet Union 
take part; that sets up a_ provisional all-Korean 
Government in which the Communists are repre- 
sented; that accepts. some kind of compromise with 
Communism as the social and political foundation of 
the provisional regime: and that understands that 
“free elections ” mean elections in which the Korean 
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Communists and the Korean parties prepared to work 
with them have equal rights with other parties and 
are not outlawed or discriminated against in any way. 

On that view, the job of the Westera powers is 
to decide how they will share with the Russians and 
Chinese in the job of selecting members of the all- 
Korean Provisional Government, how control should 
be exercised and economic help given through the 
United Nations in its initial stages, what should be 
the forces of law and order after foreign troops have 
been withdrawn, and how and wen to hold free 
elections for a unified Korea. 

Those tasks are difficult but not impossible. At 
the present moment we are in a bloody blind alley 
in Korea because we have not the guts to tel] the 
Americans that either they make peace or we with- 
draw our forces, and because the U.S.A. is drifting 
to war as the result of the Administration appeasing 
the powerful American preventive war party, repre- 
sented by MacArthur, the China Lobby, the Hearst, 
Scripps-Howard and Henry Luce Presses, the Right 
wing of the Republican Party, and that section of big 
business that dreams of developing the “vast 
markets” of Asia. 

As an American friend put it to me: “ MacArthur 
and his supporters want a big war. The American 
people want peace. Truman and Acheson are trying 
to please both by keeping a small war going indeti- 
nitely.” K. ZiLuiacus 

60 Abbey Road, N.W.8. 


WRITERS AND PEACE 

Sir,—We writers believe that our civilisatioy 
unlikely to survive another world war. 

We believe that differing political and cconomic 
systems in the world to-day can exist side by side on 
the basis of peacefully negotiated settlements. 

As writers we want peace and, through our work, 
will try to get it; and we pledge ourselves to 
encourage an imsternational settlement through peace- 
ful negotiation. We condemn writing liable io 
sharpen existing dangers and hatreds. 

As signatories, we are associated with no political 
movement, party, or religious belief, but are soicly 
We 
and to 
by sending their names ito 
ide,’ Duton Hill, Dunmow, 


invite all writers to support this declaration, 


A. E. Coppard, 
Essex. 
A. E. Copparp 
ALEX COMFORT 
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WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Sir,—As one who has made a collection of women” 
magazines from the time of their origin, may I bring 
some of those 


In the 18th Century, the celebrated Lady's Maga 
zine contained a great deal of intelligent materia’, 
notes on foreign affairs and articles of scien- 


to the educated woman. The 
aristocratic, 

Towards 1800 there is a very marked decline into 
wishy-washy sentiment, imane poetry, and vapr 
moralising. The number of publications increases, 
the principal new ones being the Lady’s Monthi 
Museum, the Belle Assemblée, and the World of 
and the public in view is chiefly what are 
now called the upper middle classes. 

Throughout the Eighteen-forties and ‘Fifties, the 
| Prevailing characteristic becomes stodgy respect- 
ability, reaching at times to the very depths of dui 
ness, No one who ploughs throvgh a 
quantity of the letterpress can doubt that the middie 
classes in their uttermost mediocrity formed wx 
dominant market 

From about 1860 onwards, the English 

Jomestic Magazine heralds a most welcome change. 
It introduces, in execrable type but @ sprightly tone, 
household hints, little talks on etiquette and economy, 
cheap paper patterns for home dressmaking. and a 
and sometimes lurid correspondence column. 
The realism and the great vitality of the feminine 


public aimed at wis 
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lower middle classes are—though not overtly—being 
catered for at last. 

During the ‘Seventies and "Eighties, the editors of 
such publications as the Queen and the Ladies’ 
Treasury apparently assumed, under the influence 
of the Women’s Movement, that their readers would 
have intellectual aspirations, and some very honest 
solid fare was provided. But by the "Nineties, it must 
have become clear that, for most women, emanci- 
pelion meant cycling, yachting, or learning to swim, 
and an amount of space was then devoted to sport 
far more generous than would be found in any 
comparable magazine to-day. 

After about 1920, whea the Joss of several million 
young men in the First World War began to be 
seriously felt, magazines of every grade devoted them- 
selves principally to informing women how to achieve 
sex appeal and to compete in the struggle for 
marriage: while, from the time of the Second World 
War, this theme has been running a dual course with 
another—how to be efficient as wife, mother, and 
breadwinner eoually. The subjection of women to 
domestic labour and the flattery of the male are taken 
for granted far more completely than ever they were 
in Victorian times, 


London, W.1. Doris LANGLEY Moore 


Sir,—As the Editor of one of Britain's two leading 
women’s colour wecklies mentioned by your corre- 
spondent Miss Lunds (i.e., Woman's Own), I must 
protest at her strange inaccuracies. 

Although Miss Lunds describes herself as “ one 
of the persons ‘aimed at’ by the publishers of 
women’s magazines,” she quite obviously never reads 
them, or reads them with her eyes shut, and is 
therefore, one would think, hardly in a position to 
have any opinions worth printing on the subject. 

If she had ever read Woman’s Own, the one 
magazine she mentions—so unfortunately for the 
accuracy of her argument—she would surely not 
have been so unwise as to stase “It is not true to 
say that Paris fashions feature in the cheaper 
magazines. Look into the pages of Woman's Own 
and find the ‘litle frock’ for the housemaid on 
Sundays.” 

Alas for the opinionated but ill-informed Miss 
Lunds! Not only have we never presented a “ little 


frock” for the housemaid on Sundays, but we do ! 
Recent 


indeed regularly present Paris fashions. 
issues gave several pages of Paris trends and fashions, 
full colour ensembles by Balmain 

JOANNA CHASE 


including and 


Schiapar 
Woman's Own. 
FREEDOM AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


Sir,—I have not the competence to enter upon a | 
discussion of the various points of Catholic docirine | 


raised by your correspondents. As a believer in a 
man’s right to think what he pleases, to write what he 
thinks and to have his writings made available for 
ethers to read, I am opposed to all forms of banning 
and censorship, whether imposed by Communists, 


Fascists or Catholics, designed to prevent people from | 


becoming acquainted with the arguments and facts 
which the banners consider to be prejudicial to their 
own particular dogmas. I am content, therefore, tc 
repeat the protest entered in my review against the 
efforts of Catholics in the U.S. to prevent Mr. 
Blanshard’s book being published, circulated and 
made available for all those who wish to read it 
I nope that what I have said will suffice to answer 
he kind of hypothetical question put to me by Mr. 
as to whether in certain circumstances I sho 
e of the banning of anti-Semitic propagand 
to whether Mr. Blanshard is “ 
informed critics in America, 
is the point relevant. accoun the 
attempts which were made to prevent his book reach- 
ing the public is clearly given and well documented 
Does Mr. Lunn suggest that this 


I offer no cpimon: 
The rf 
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account is not 
C.E. M. Joap 
THE STONE 

Sir.—It is surprising to find a scholar like Mr. 
Douglas Young citing as “proved” the theory 
advanced by Dr. James Richardson and Professor 
Croft Dickinson that the “ Stone of Destiny” is not 
the rea! Stone. It should be clearly understood that 


taken seriously | 


this is merely a theory not accepted by other Scot- 
ush scholars, Henry W. MEIKLE 
Edinburgh. H.M. Historiographer in Scotland. 


THE “PAKISTAN PLOT” 

Sir,—Your Karachi correspondent, writing in your 
issue Of April 7 on the fecent conspiracy in Pakistan, 
refers to Major-General Akbar Khan as the “Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” This is not so. Major-General 
Akbar Khan was, at the time of his arrest, “ Chief 
of vye General Staff.” The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pakistan Army is General M. Ayub Khan, under 
whose leadership the armed forces helped, with signal 
success, to uncover and defeat the plans of the con- 
spirators. SALMAN A. ALI 

Pakistan Government. Press Attaché 

{We regret the slip of our correspondent’s pen.— 
Ep., N.S. & N.j 


TAXES ON FOOD PARCELS 

Sir,—On reading Mrs. Ambatielos’ letter in your 
issue of March 31 I wrote to Athens asking for 
details, and I think the reply I have just received 
may interest you. 

According to regulations put into effect as from 
January 20, any person in Greece may receive from 
abroad, free of duty, 10 kilos of food monthly (on 
which import duty would not normally exceed 
30,000 drachmas). In addition, he may receive the 
following goods annually, free of duty :— 

Three kilos of ‘new cotton or artificial 
clothing. 

Ten kilos of second-hand clothing. 

One pair shoes. 

Orthopedic appliances and invalid chairs, 

Other small personal objects and medicines (on 
which import duty would not normally exceed 

20,000 drachmas). 


silk 
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Furthermore, certain other goods—one suit of 
clothes, two pairs of socks, etc.—may also be received 
from abroad on payment of a reduced import duty 
of 20 per cent. of the value, 

Anything over and above these quantities is liable 
to the normal rate of import duty. I need not add 
that these regulations apply indiscriminately to all. 

If, after this explanation, Mrs. Ambatielos still 
feels her parcels have been singled out for discrimina- 
tion, the Greek authorities are quite ready to order 
an invéstigation if she will supply me with full 
particulars. A. A. Fatuis, 

Greek Government, Minister Plenmpotentiary 

Department of Information. 


“KILLING A SCHOOL” 

Sir,—My letter in your issue of March 31 included 
a charge of academic distortion in a comprehensive 
school through the imposition of restrictions in choice 
of subjects. 

The system is complex and compulsion can arise 
from the exercise of other choices, etc. Space does 
not allow of a satisfactory explanation of my point 
and as the paragraph as it stands is capable of misin- 
terpretation I would prefer to withdraw it 
pletely. B 

Chester Rd. North, Sution Coldfield. 


LOUDON 


Sir,—I am writing a biography of John Claudius 
Loudon (1783-1843), the landscape gardener and 
author of many works on gardening and architecture. 
I should be glad to hear from any reader who has or 
knows of any letters written by Loudon or his wife, 
or who knows the present whereabouts of the journal 
that he kept from about 1800 unti! the end of his life, 
if it still exists. Torn GLoac 

3 The Mall, S.W.14. 
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Books in General 


Uncike the earlier books in this series*, Mr. Gar- 
nett’s excellent T. E. Lawrence aims at selecting 
a self-portrait of the author from his writings 
rather than a representation of his works for 
their own sake. It opens with a sardonically 
expert letter written when Lawrence was 18, 
goes on to his archeological journeys in England, 
France and Syria; and then chronologically to 
the Arab Bulletin and The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom. It ends with extracts from The Mint 
and some of the final letters. Lawrence’s Cairo 
reports were described by an official as “ obser- 
vant, pungent in style and character” and these 
qualities made him a swift, singeing narrator, a 
sound and irreverent analyst of situations which 
were on the move. When situations do not 
move, when he is describing the static life of 
the Army and the R.A.F. in peacetime, as in 
the passages from the unpublished The Mint, 
Lawrence strikes one as being fundamentally 
bored by his material. He tries to make it vivid 
by fixing it with his eye. In doing this he 
becomes mannered and bitterness gives his 
writing a thick and embossed effect, which is 
not the best side of a talent made for fluency 
ind variety. We can judge, of course, from 
extracts only; the impression made by the whole 
hook may be quite different. But since T. E. 
Lawrence’s time there has been a good deal of 
documentary or disinterestedly observant writ- 
ing about the airman’s and soldier's life, and 
it has been soberer in tone, less egoistical in 
sensibility, less plagued than Lawrence’s is by 


horror of the mass of men or, at any rate, in- 


stinctively forgiving them. Lawrence felt cut 
ft from them, especially—as he put it—from 
their carnality. Beside this writing—and I think 
of things like Alun Lewis’s Ward 03(b) pub- 
lished in English Stories from New Writing— 
f. E. Lawrence sounds studied and precious. 
tr is the end result of the marked abstract and 
ascetic bias in Lawrence’s mind, a gift he had 
learned to apply to men when he wished to use 
them in action. 

Forgetting all one has read and heard of 
T. E. Lawrence, what portrait can one build 
up from this book? He has the total, sanguine, 
efficiency of genius, of course. After that, the 
Anglo-Irish and Highland Scottish parentage 
makes a bold and distinctive general outline. 
Courage, militancy, imagination, clear separa- 
tion of close-packed thought from withdrawn 
feeling, the ability to get “inside the skin of the 
participants” in an action—which Sir Ernest 
Dowson noted—without losing oneself in the 
process, a dizzy sexless energy, irony—but that 
is the militant tradition—an instinct for mischief 
ind intrigue, vanity and a core of diffidence, 
weakness, insecurity. History suggests that their 
insecurity as the ionely conquerors of a savage 
and treacherous country is a profound element 
in the general character of the Anglo-Irish and, 
as Lawrence’s brother suggested, the weakness 
provoked in T. E. Lawrence that transcendent 
will which is incessant in men and women of 
genius. Other Anglo-Irish traits are suggestel 


* The Essential T. E. Lawrence. 
Garnett. Cape. 12s, 6d, 


Edited by David 


by a comparison with Bernard Shaw. There 
are the continuous histrionic touch and the 
remorse that follows—an unavailing remorse 
because it, also, is theatrical. There is the mer- 
ciless mental energy which pours out endlessly 
in words or action, and turns upon the character 
with humiliating self-criticism. There is the 
special kind of idealism: ascetic, bodiless, 
rational, unromantic, and it keeps a place for 
the inevitable cynicism of tactics. Unlike Eng- 
lish idealism it is unsentimental and without 
hypocrisy. Lawrence’s guilt about betraying the 
Arabs could not be dissolved by useful moral 
arguments; it was hard. An objective thinker 
cannot get rid of the objects he sees or deceive 
himself by turning them into something else. 
Lawrence’s dislike of Imperialism was tradi- 
tional; on the other hand, he was drawn irresist- 
ibly to the military fascination of Imperial 
power. Thus, to hold Alexandretta for ever is 
vital; to lose British soldiers for Mesopotamian 
oil ts“squalid and wicked. In this kind of judg- 
ment Lawrence may have been a strategist and 
not a political economist, but he was chiefly a 
kind of xsthete, plumping for abstract power 
which was, in some way, connected with honour. 
It had nothing to do with the squalid, practical 
interests of the oil trade. (His reading at this 
time is suggestive: Homer, the Morte d’Arthur 
and Blake; the epical, chivalrous and mystical.) 

At any rate the attitude of Lawrence is not 
that of a 19th-century Romantic. Nor is there 
any Rupert Brooke in-him. Of all those who 
wrote about the first World War, he is the only 
one to go into it with his eyes open. He had 
been studying castles, military science, the actual 
terrain of his war and its people in his youth 
scientifically. The disillusion of the other war 
writers of that generation arose, because war was 
not what they thought it would be; the strong 
ruling and military bent of the Anglo-Irish 
seems to have preserved Lawrence from illusion. 
What he experienced after the war was the 
disgust of success, the disgust following intoxi- 
cation; perhaps the affront that he was no longer 
a king-maker; and, of course, the frustration 
of the guerrilla soldier’s ideal of freedom for a 
race of soldiers. 

I do not say this to whittle down the sin- 
cerity of his desire for Arab freedom, but to 
underline the importance of the idea of honour 
in his character. It goes back to the Eliza- 
bethans in Ireland, not to the English public 
schools; and his feeling for the Arabs—though 
there was always some part of him that was the 
observer—seems to have been a natural response 
to people who lived by honour, the corruption 
of honour by eternal quarrels, and its ironies. 
It is an exquisite moment in The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom when Feisal discreetly shows that 
he has guessed Lawrence is doctoring the tele- 
grams from Mecca; there is an Elizabethan 
taste for the conceit, for the subtle arabesque 
of innuendo. When Feisal says to Lawrence 
“You always prefer my honour to your own,” 
the words have the ambiguity of a verse cut by 
the diamond of a betrayed Tudor. For, as Law- 
rence said many times in the Arab Bulletin and 
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The Seven Pillars, he used the honour of the 
Arabs; he was stronger because he had a motive 
unknown to them. He had the demon inside 
him, the will of the Allies; and he was strong 
also because he had to make an enormous moral 
effort to live with his own guilt: 

In compensation stood my energy of 
motive. Their less-taut wills flagged before 
mine flagged, and by comparison made mine 
seem tough and active. 

The precocious Lawrence who, as a boy of 
five, could read a newspaper upside down, who 
became a technician, an archeologist and an 
historian while he made himself into a deep and 
original military thinker, was a “thought- 
riddled” man. He was the kind of man of 
action who did not value what men of action 
valued. He was made to bear the Hamlet-like 
burden of the double role; he became a legend, 
perhaps because he was a new and prophetic 
prototype. The guerrillas of the last war, the 
equipped individualists, the educated men or 
the sensitive who had to stick out the promis- 
cuous living of the Nissen huts, were foré- 
shadowed by him. He stands, rather flam- 
boyantly guilty, at the beginning of a new age 
to which the conflicts of The Seven Pillars were 
to become soberly familiar. In everything, from 
the hold-ups, the executions, the intrigue and 
the tortures to the final nihilism, he was the first 
guinea-pig of the underground. What a guilt- 
eaten book The Seven Pillars is and how subtle. 
True to the feeling of his period (for the book 
is very much of the Twenties in its artifice, 
its mastery and egoism) and true to his own 
nature, it is theatrical; but it has to be so to 
make its corrosive mark as a new, progenitive 
kind ‘of mind in war. The Mint was a good 
title for its successor, because it was Lawrence’s 
place to stamp the hurt contemporary face on 
the new coin. 

The theme of The Seven Pillars seems to be 
ecstasy, guilt and suffering. In action, that 
means the satisfaction of the well-laid mine, the 
provision for the tribesmen of timely loot, 
excitement and slaughter; it means blood-guilt; 
and it means the martyrdom of leadership— 
having to shoot a man oneself in order to pre- 
vent a blood feud—and a curious moment like 
the one when, after a massacre, Lawrence went 
round and arranged the dead in more seemly 
positions. The  self-questionings have the 
rhetorical touch—later Lawrence criticised the 
“foppishness ” of his mind—but the manner he 
adopted, one feels, was simply his device for 
screwing the last ounce out of sensibility, or a 
kind of flagellation: 

The practice of our revolt fortified the 
nihilist attitude in me. During it, we often 
saw men push themselves or be driven to a 
cruel extreme of endurance; yet never was 
there an intimation of physical break. Collapse 
rose always from a moral weakness eating into 
that body, which of itself, without traitors from 
within, had no power over the will. While 
we rode we were disbodied, unconscious of our 
flesh or feeling; and when at an interval this 
excitement faded and we did see our bodies, 
it was with some hostility, with a con- 
temptuous sense that they reached their 
highest purpose, not as vehicles of the spirit, 
but when, dissolved, their elements served to 
manure the field. . . . 

Ee 

I scemed at the in- 


last approaching 
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sensibility which had always been beyond my 
reach; but a delectable land: for one bera so 
slug-tissued that nothing this side taintung 
would let his spirit free. Now I found myself 
dividing into parts. There was one which 
went on riding wisely, sparing or helping every 
pace of the wearied camel. Another hovering 
above and to the right bent down curiously, 
and asked what the flesh was doing. The flesh 
gave no answer . a third garrulous one 
talked, wondered, critical of the body’s. self- 
inflicted labour. . . . Telesius, taught by some 
such experience, split up the soul. Had he 
gone on, to the furthest limit of exhaustion, 
he would have seen his conceived regiment of 
thoughts and acts and feelings ranked round 
him as separate creatures; eyeing, like vultures, 
the passing in their midst the common thing 
that gave them life. 

The pages on self-surrender, obedience and 
abasement are, in their way, religious and, 
indeed, were observed among believers in a war- 
like religion, The final desire is for physical 
solitude. Lawrence could not bear to be touched, 
unless, one supposes, he was hurt. 

And so one could go on about this strange 
actor whose aim—realised only among the 
Arabs—was to be notable for being unnotice- 
able, who acted both morally and physically. 
His self-analysis is not really the best part of 
The Seven Pillars; what holds one is more than 
the story; it is the brain. . Travellers have told 
before how they have stopped a quarrel by a 
well-turned tale, especially (one seems to 
remember) in the East, the home of convenient 
formule; but Lawrence giving an impromptu 
parody of an Arab story-teller, at a bad moment, 
to an audience who (he tells us) had never 
heard parody before, is superb in assurance. 
Or again, Lawrence dominating his illness by 
thinking out his campaign, shows us the will at 
work hour by hour; ‘Throughout a swift, 
masterly narrative, packed with action, character 
ind personal emotion, we have the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a brain working the whole 
time. It is as if we could see the campaign 
thought by thought. The close texture of genius 
in action has never been so livingly done by an 
active man; it has been left, as a rule, to the 
self-watching invalids. And this density of 
thought was present from the beginning. If 
there had been no war in Arabia, and no epic 
to live, Lawrence would still have been a vivid, 
trenchant and sardonic historian. Hardly classi- 

al in manner (for that was “ out” in the Twen- 
ties and writers were looking for manners which 
would bring home their nervous singularity) 
The Seven Pillars is the solitary classic of the 
self-conscious warrior, as Doughty is of the great 
self-conscious traveller. V. S. PRircHeTt 


A CHARM FOR THE. EAR-ACHE 


Now let music, light as an enchanter’s hands, 

And warm and fragrant as a summer’s air 

te gently breathed into this anxious ear. 

Then, like a magic ointment, or fine sands 

Of coral drowsed by an ocean’s golden suns, 

Let all wild sounds in quiet poems come 

To charm the angry drum with murmured 
monotones. 

Now let the face of love lift from a dream 

His gravely-smiling lips, and silent lay 

Their honeyed wisdom here! O, let the tongue 

With healing science harmonise my long 

Discordances, and kiss all wakefulness at last 

away ! 
JaMes Kirkup 


SHAKESPEAREAN PRODUCTION 


On Producing Shakespeare. By RONALD 

Watkins. Michael Joseph. 21s. 

All theatre is impressionist, all theatre makes its 
points through a series of impressions recorded by 
a jumble of means : a word, a movement, a colour, 
a sound, now one now the other, picks up the 
story. A word may express more than a gesture, 
but a word and a gesture together may express 
more than sentence: the setting may be painted 
on canvas, or painted with a line of verse, or 
conjured up by the miming of a crowd; as long 
as the methods succeed in making their point 
they can be quite inconsistent with one another. 
William Poel used to give his actors cuttings from 
the Illustrated London News or reproductions of 
Vermeer or Raphael, saying, “ That’s what I 
want you to look like.” 

There is only one true consistency in the 
theatre, consistency with the theme : stagecraft is 
like generalship, a split command and divided 
forces can be fatal: any attempt to compromise 
with other sets of rules only weakens the drama. 
Yet the whole history of Shakespearean production 
is one of an increasing split in the intentions of 
the performers and of a decreasing impact in the 
result. For example, the scenery was originally 
made up of fragments chosen to help the action. 
As they became more elaborate suddenly they had 
to conform to the laws of a quite different art. 
Where the drama called for one tree, a second, 
and then a third was added “to balance the 
picture.’ Cc onsistency of architecture, con- 
sistency of period in costumes, consistency of 
style, consistency with real life—all rival sets of 
rules alien to the theatre, surrounded the plays 
with invisible threads, pulling in a score of 
directions at once and subduing the very qualities 
that gave them life. 

In Shakespeare’s day there was no thought of 
consistency ; his theatre was purely impressionist. 
First came the story, then the words, then effects 
of acting, mime and movement, each like poin- 
tillist strokes of emphasis. Shakespeare started 
with a blank; his blank was his plain open-air 
building. As Mr. Watkins puts it: 

It was as if the platform was a white screen upon 
which a series of images was being projected in 
quick succession. Shakespeare’s poetical imagina- 
tion is the projector, and the speed is as rapid as 
his thought 
There were doors, windows, galleries, but as 

Mr. Watkins shows us they were not doors to 
places, or galleries between them. They were 
neither inside nor outside. The action of a 
window opening, and a head leaning out, coupled 
with the words ‘‘ Who’s in the street so late ?”’, 
“ Bring up more wine!”, or “ Land ahead!” 
made them overlook, in the audience’s eye, a dark 
alley, a kitchen, or the deck of a ship at sea. A 
lightning stroke created the picture and it lasted 
for no longer than the lightning flash. The next 
second, the point well home, the mind was free to 
pick up something else. ‘ 

In the course of his book Mr. Watkins delves 
deep into Shakespeare’s stagecraft. He examines 
effects of rhythm, subtleties of sound in the verse 
and their relation to the positioning, the entrances, 
and exits: the effect of “ purple passages” in 
the’ daylight, in the three-dimensional arena of 
the vast apron stage. Much of this ground has 
already been covered by Granville Barker and by 
John Cranford Adams in his expansive The 
Globe Playhouse, but Mr. Watkins’s achieve- 
ment is an imaginative one ; thanks to him (and 
his admirable illustrator Maurice Percival) we can 
actually see the Globe in action. 

Mr. Watkins carries his investigations into the 
field of acting and here, too, he finds the equivalent 
of the “ blank screen.” To-day acting, largely 
through the enormous influence of Stanislavski, 
has come to mean the creation of real people on 
the stage. A performance is considered good in 
proportion to the amount of naturalistic detail the 
actor can think up to give body to the bare 
indications of the script. Shakespeare’s actors 
did not think of themselves as portraying real 
people: they were story-tellers and their art was 
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narrative through an impressionist technique. 

hey were sent on to the stage to use every 
timbre of their voices, in operatic effects of 
melody and rhythm, every part of their bodies in 
balletic effects of mime : 

The actor knew every time he went on the stage 
the business he was to tramsact, the part he was to 
play in carrying forward the plot of the story: to 
this he stuck with a clearcut ‘relevance that was 
characteristic also of his author. 

How strangely like the new theories of Brecht 
and his Epic Theatre, in which the actor must act 
“as though he were describing a street accident.” 
It is very possiblethat a change of acting style is 
in the air, that the actor -will now throw off 
nineteenth-century realism—as the scene designer 
has done already—and rediscover the older 
tradition. 

All the light that Mr. Watkins throws on 
Shakespeare’s stagecraft is immensely important 
to us all. I join with him in his plea that an 
Elizabethan theatre must-be rebuilt, so that we 
can see how Shakespeare’s plays looked in his 
own conditions. This experiment is long overdue, 
and must be made, although I am ‘not at all sure 
that it would prove the ideal that so many people 
expect. I am afraid it could easily become a 
Victoria-and-Albert of the theatre, interesting for 
research in the afternoon but hardly the most 
exciting choice for an evening out. Anyway, 
building materials are scarce and our real problem 
is how to give living performances of Shakespeare’s 
plays inside the buildings that exist. ‘Here, 
Mr. Watkins’s book can lead one grievously 
astray. The Elizabethan playhouse was totally 
different from any of ours, and there is no com- 
promise solution in sticking odd bits of it into 
our own theatres. An Elizabethan stage inside a 
picture frame is no longer a simple “ blank 
screen,” it is a monster. picture-set; an apron 
built over an orchestra does not create intimacy, 
it only brings the actors awkwardly on to the laps 
of the front rows of the stalls; all the moves to 
abolish the curtain, to take away the lighting, to 
destroy the picture frame are meaningless and 
doctrinaire. Our theatres have many disadvan- 
tages but.any child can bear witness that it is in 
the gilt picture frame, the red curtain and the 
footlights that their magic lies. The answer 
surely is to study with Mr. Watkins the effects 
Shakespeare intended to create at every moment 
and recapture them. To do so, and to avoid a 
compromise that is always ugly and dull, we must 
forget all about those Tudor beams and traverse 
curtains. We must only remember that Shake- 
speare’s stagecraft was impressionist, and we must 
use to the full every modern implement to retell 
the play in the most vivid way. PETER Brook 


DARKNESS AT 
The Age of Longing. By 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Koestler has tried to write the antistrophe 
to Darkness at Noon ; but what he has achieved 
is a politician’s Point Counter Point. There are 
some excellent pieces of wolfish satire, a few 
scenes of acidulated tragedy, and a great deal 
of very readable philosophising, thinly disguised 
as conversation. What is nowhere achieved is the 
creative unity which transformed Darkness at 
Noon from an exercise in Marxist dialectics. inte 
a work of art. 

The Age of Longing is set on the left bank of the 
Seine. The period is the near future in Koestler 
time (that is, the last days before the Russian 
occupation) ; the cast, a group of Western intel- 
lectuals, pitted against a single Russian agent. 
The atmosphere is still more claustrophobic 
than that of Darkness at Noon, because the prison 
in which these unhappy champions of Western 
democracy argue, drink and copulate is their own ‘ 
sense of doom and futility. 

Characteristically, Mr. 


NIGHT 
ARTHUR KOESTLER. 


Koestler weights the 
scales mercilessly against his own side. His 
heroine, Hydie, is a wealthy young American, 
who has lapsed from Catholicism into a sex 


fixation. Hydie falls in love with Nikitin, the 
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Utopian communities. whose adherents 
settled in America between 1660 and 
1880. In describing the leaders, the 
daily lives and the theories of The 
Shakers, Icarians, Fourierist Phalanxes, 
the Harmonists of Robert Owen and 
many other fascinating sects, the author 
has succeeded not only in being con- 
tinuously entertaining but in making a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
socialism. 


Recommended by The Book Society 
illustrated 16s. 
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The Face of Spain 


A new impression of this distinguished 
book of travel. 


“The most balanced and penetrating 
study of contemporary Spain since the 
Civil War.” 
—Geoffrey Brereton in The New 
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“* Response to visible things is combined 
with a power to analyse his impressions 
. a remarkable book and a delightful 
one.” —Sir Desmond MacCarthy 
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|FOR DISCRIMINATING READERS 


peee dere boomebes vs) 


ot : 
| ls our material, scientific world imbued 
with sanctity or holy purpose ? 

| Kelvin Van Nuys, in his 

| 

| SCIENCE AND COSMIC PURPOSE 
| argues the case. 

| Avoid the mistaken belief that Good is a 
| Perfection from which man has fallen away ! 
| View it as a dynamic idea, something towards 
{ which man is constantly striving. Science, 
| moreover, }s noi-a logical method of disproving 
| the theory of a created universe, but a study 
| of the manifestations of cosmic process whose 
| source is Divine. 

| . 

| just Out! i5s- 
| 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S 
“The Chips are Down” 


| 

| 

| A powerful novel of crime and passion, love 
and death—a man and a woman gambling the 
chance to re-live their lives against the loyalties 
| and entanglements of their previous existence. 
| Filmed as Les Jeux Sont Farts. 


Just Out! 8s. 6d. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK’S 
“The Great Beyond” 


WHaT? Wwhrrr WHITHER? 


' 


The hidden mystery lying before, behind, and 
beyond life—the relation of man’s soul to the 
infinite. Such are the themes Macterlinck 
handles. He doesn’t know the answer, but 
you must read this book to get near to it! 
10s. 6d. 
A book which is unique: 
| ALDOUS HUXLEY, in his Foreword to 


RAMAKRISHNA 

| PROPHET OF NEW INDIA 

| Says: 

i “A book unigue, so far as my knowledge 
ng 

THOMAS MANN, Nobel Prize-winner, 

describes the book thus: 
“... to read it must be an enriching experience 
for any intellect which is receptive and open 
to all things human.” 





Translated, with an Introduction, by 
SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 21s. 


Shall we elude 


‘HIROSHIMA’ ? 


| GODFREY TURTON, in Truth, said: 

| “ To read these vitally important books is not 
only to discover unsuspected depths in the 
Japanese soul, it is to be shown a way of life 
able to save Japan and the whole world from a 
still ghastlier re-enactment of Hiroshima.” 
He was speaking of the first group of the 
collected works of Prof. D. T, Suzuki, D. Litt. 

The second Group are now ready. They are: 

Essays in Zen Buddhism 


(Second Series) 
Manual of Zen Buddhism 
Living by Zen 1Ss. each 
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HUTCHINSON 


NKVD agent, whose job is to prepare the list of 
French intellectuals to be purged on the Day. 


| Just after Nikitin has sexually insulted her in an 


ingenious and singularly disgusting way, she 


' learns what his job is, informs the Chief of Police— 
who can, of course, do nothing—and then shoots 


him—unsuccessfully. In the last chapter, when 
the first Russian paratroopers are dropping, she 
retires to America in a comfortable airliner. 
Hydie’s Parisian friends are a poor lot. Not 
one of them has a normal job, a faithful wife or a 
happy family. They all discuss politics, and 
despise politicians. In fact, they are Intellectuals 
with a very big I. Julien, the most interesting of 
them, was wounded and disfigured fighting in the 
International Brigade, and has renounced Com- 
munism. He seems to speak for Koestler himself : 
One should either write ruthlessly what one 
believes to be the truth, or shut up. Now I happen 
to believe that Europe is doomed, a chapter in 
history which is drawing to its finish. This is so to 
speak my contemplative truth. Looking at the 
world with detachment, in the sign of eternicy, 
I find it not even disturbing. But I also happen to 
believe in the ethical imperative of fighting evil, 
even if the fight is hopeless . . . And on this plane 
my contemplative truth becomes defeatist propaganda 
and hence an immoral influence. You can’t get out 
of the dilemma between contemplation and action. 


The most sympathetic character is a Russian 


Hero of, Culture, who has chosen freedom 4 /a 


| Kravchenko, and renounces Stalinism at a party 


given in his honour by the French fellow-travellers, 


| only to find that he has been so thoroughly con- 


ditioned that he cannot write the Great Exposure. 
He degenerates into a drunken cabaret enter- 
tainer, but redeems himself at the last moment by 


throwing a glass of champagne in Nikitun’s face 
| and so getting himself expatriated to Siberia. 


That leaves us with the Chief of Police, the only 


| pleasant person in the whole book. But he too 
| recognises his own futility and says to Hydie : 


Yes, Mademoiselle, when you and your com- 
patriots—who are now so busy telling us what we 
ought to do—get into your airliners, we will know 
how to make our own exits—with a flourish, in the 
fastidious manner, which goes so well with our 
national character. But if you ask me why I insist 
so much on the flourish, I will tell you in confidence 
that it will merely serve to cover our bewilderment. 
For you can only die simply and quietly if you know 
what you are dying for. And that is precisely what 
none of us knows. Ah, if instead of caaned peaches 
ait anti-tank guns you could ship to us.some sort 
of new revelation .. . 


The one integrated personality is Nikitin, 
the Stalinist son of a Leninist oil worker, kiiled in 
the Baku rising ; and the chapter devoted to his 


| family in the Caucasus and his upbringing in 


Moscow is far the best part of the book. Nikitin 
is bound to defeat Hydie and Julien, for the same 
reason that Russia is bound to occupy France in 
the last chapter—because the Communist 1s 
inspired not by longing for the Kingdom of God 
but by faith in the Kingdom of Satan. The Age of 
Longing, in fact, is a conversation between Mr. 
Koestler and the Devil, in which Mr. Koestler 
gives the Devil a superb brief, but still seems 


| surprised and resentful when the Devil proceeds 


to win the argument. 

Diabolism of this sort—and the boastful self- 
pity and self-contempt which nearly always 
accompany it—are frequent features in first novels. 
The young writer “sees through Communism” 
and yet hankers for the Utopia he has intellectually 
rejected. What is unusual is that a writer of Mr. 
Koestler’s vitality and imagination should linger 
in this age of longing, and present a grimace in 
the looking-glass as the truth about contemporary 
France. For the strength of France—and indeed 
of any democracy—resides not in abstract ideas 


| and abstracted intellectuals, but in countless 
ordinary people, with the ordinary responsibilities 


for the ordinary decisions of everyday life. If 


| he is to fulfil his superb talents as a novelist, 


Mr. Koestler should take a holiday from the 
politics of the intelligentsia, and learn, like 


| Balzac, to enjoy La Comédie Humaine. Ex-com- 


munisin is a sterile state of mind. 
R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
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James Fenimore Cooper. 
MAN. Methuen. 15s. 

Herman Melville. By Newton Arvin. Methuen. 
15s. 

Nook Farm: Mark Twain’s Hartford Circle. 
By KenNETH R. ANDREWS. Cumberlege. 
31s. 6d. 

The volumes on Cooper and Melville belong 
to the admirable new American Men of Letters 
Series. Taken together they form an interesting 
study in reputations. It is true that scholars 
find plenty in Cooper to occupy them, but for 
the general public he is a somewhat shadowy 
figure. Cooper? Red Indians? Was there 
one called Uncas in a film, or was he in a book 
one read at school? Melville, on the other 
hand, has soared up out of the schoolroom ; 
Billy Budd is the theme of a new opera ; and not 
long ago, in a highly ingenious work, Richard 
Chase made Melville the object of the kind of 
symbol-seeking research that was formerly de- 
voted to the Book of Revelation. 

These two volumes will probably emphasise 
rather than alter the slump in Cooper and the 
boom in Melville. Mr. Grossman writes smoothly 
and intelligently; one after another Cooper’s 
forty or so books are brought up to the rostrum, 
exhibited, evaluated and disposed of. When it 
is all over, and Mr. Grossman has neatly summed 
up, one is leit with a mild feeling of let-down, 
as at the close of an auction-sale held in an old 
house that was rumoured to contain fine things. 
One had hoped to acquire something; the 
auctioneer did his job well ; and yet nothing, for 
the brief time it was on show, seemed quite 
worth bidding for. Perhaps one should have 
tried for those five Natty Bumppos ; but five 
seemed such a quantity, and would they have 
looked well with the furnishings ? 

A frivolous attitude of course; Cooper is 
certainly worth reading for the Bumppo novels, 
among others. Their charm is elusive ; as Mark 
Twain pointed out, they are stiffly written, most 
of the characters are equally stiff, and the scenes 
are not so much visualised as imagined. They 
are curiously formal, tapestried, at times grotesque 
(as in The Prairie, when Abiram White, although 
his arms are tied behind his back, is nevertheless 
presumed to be able to read a fragment of the 
Bible placed in his hands). Their appeal, in 
fact, like that of the Waverley novels, lies in 
just this gloss of unreality; the landscape is 
recognisable but suppositious. It lies also in 
Natty’s renunciations ; he is the Peter Pan— 
though ageing—of the American wilderness. 
And finally, it lies in Cooper’s narrative skill. 
He is worth reading, too, because his career 
“touches on almost every situation that can 
confront the American writer or that criticism 
insists on confronting him with”: the wrangle 
over expatriation, for example. All of this 
Mr. Grossman suggests very capably, though in 
something of a hurry. 

Why then is Mr. Arvin’s book so much more 
satisfying ? Partly because his task is simpler. 
He is preaching to the converted. Also, Melville 
wrote less, and more variously, than Cooper, 
so that unlike Mr. Grossman, Mr. Arvin has been 
able to give space to a discussion of his subject’s 
style : a style which, as he says, reminds one of 
Browning or Carlyle in its galvanic energy, 
its. volume and resonance. Mr. Arvin’s book is 
indeed first rate. Beautifully balanced between 
biography and criticism, it presents a complete 
and exciting picture of Melville, what he was 
trying to say, and why. The chapter on The 
Whale is masterly. Melville’s problem in Moby 
Dick was “to find the bridge between J. Ross 
Browne and Camoéns”: to combine prosaic 
travel-literature—J. Ross Browne was the author 
of a book called Etc hings of a Whaling Cruise— 
with the grander intimations of the Lusiads, or 
ot Lear and Hamlet. The result defied classi- 
fication and bewildered or bored the contemporary 
reader. Mr. Arvin, while warmly aware of 
Melville’s. greatness, is an admirer and not an 


By JAMes Gross- 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Scientific Thought 
in the 
Twentieth Century 


EDITED BY PROF. A. €. HEATH 


The most remarkable scientific development 
in the last fifty years has been the evolution 
of radically new conceptions, and in this 
collection of essays fifteen leading authorities 
in diverse fields of science trace out this 
development and consider its significance. 

CONTRIBUTORS : PROF. A. J. AYER, PROF. R. A. FISHER, 
SIR HAROLD SPENCER JONES, PROF. F. LLEWELLYN 
JONES, DR. A. KENT, PROF. DUNCAN LEITCH, PROF 
P.B.MEDAWAR, PROF. E.B. FORD,DR.J._C. HAWKSLEY, 
DR. ALICE STEWART, OR. DEREK RICHTER, SIR CYRIL 
BURT, PROF. MEYER FORTES, DONALD G. MACRAE. 
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Social Evolution 
PROF. V. GORDON CHILDE 


The author traces the evolution of society from 
barbarism to civilization, and demonstrates 
that adaptation to the environment is a con- 
dition of survival for societies as for organisms ; 
that the cultural evolution is an orderly and 
rational process that can be understood by the 
human intellect without invoking any neces- 
sarily incalculable factors and miracles. 

10s. 6d. net 
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JUST OUT 
THE 


HELL 
BOMB 


William L. Laurence 


Written by the Science Editor of the 
New York Times, twice winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize, this is the first 
non-technical presentation of the 
facts about the Hydrogen Bomb to 
be published in this country. 

Based on the very latest scientific data, 
and on the author's unique experience 
in the field, this book explains in clear 
non-technical language, all that can be 
told about the Hydrogen Bomb, the 
problem of its manufacture, the cost, 
the effects of a hydrogen bomb ex- 
plosion, the influence of such a weapon 
on world affairs, modern military 
strategy and defence, 

“The most authoritative book yet written 
about the Hydrogen Bomb."’—Daily Telegraph. 
“The author, William Laurence, has a high 
and special place among American writers on 
science.'’—Observer. 


9s. 6d. net 


JAN MASARYK: 
A PERSONAL MEMOIR 


By 
SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 


A record of a close personal friendship which 
affords a valuable and moving insight into 
the character of an extraordinary personality. 
A Limited Edition of 500 numbered copies, 
Nos, 1-100 signed by the Author and specially 
bound in full blue Niger morocco, £5-5-0; 
Nos, 101-500 bound in full blue buckram, 
£2-2-0. 
THE DROPMORE PRESS LTD. 
9, Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 


TALES OF HOFFMANN 


A Study of the Film 
by MONK GIBBON 


This book is the second study by Dr. Monk Gibbon 
on the ballet film. first was the successful 
“Red Shoes Ballet.’" The author gives a firse 
hand account of the making of this important film 
and discusses the artistic problems which were 
involved. The film has already received acclaim 
in America and will undoubtedly be one of the 
te cinema attractions of the Festival year 
rinted in gravure with numerous black and whice 
iMustrations and four full page plates in colour. 


Size 8” x 104" 21/- net 
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This FESTIVAL of BRITAIN 


What a chance for budding writers ! 


There will be a big demand for stories and 
articles on Britain and her way of life. The 
L.S.J. shows by personal postal tuition 
how to find subjects, work out plots, 
develop a theme and round off work for 
the Editor’s O,K. 

Write today for a free copy of “ Writing 
for the Press”. The School fees are low and 
there is no time limit. 

Prospectus Office 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 4574 
«Whenever you think of writing, think of the L.S.J.”” 











Publication May Ist. 
THE 
GENERAL STRIKE 
OF 1926 
1 History 
JOHN MURRAY 
After a quarter of a century, this most critica! 
event in the annals of British Labour has 
become for many littl more than a legend. 
This new history of the General Strike gives 
a vivid picture of the events leading up to 
the strike, of the strike itself and its betrayal 
and points the lessons for ns today. 


192 pp. Linson Covers, 
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Now available 
RISE LIKE LIONS 
WILLIAM GALLACHER 
This book portrays the third Labour Covern- 
ment, 1915-50, as seem throngh the eyes of 
the Communist M.P, for West Fife. All the 
great political issues arising since the war 
are dealt with as Gallacher describes how step 
by step right-wing Leaders betrayed the 
hopes which the working people had placed 
in the Labour Government. 


254 pp. Cheap ed. 8s. 6d Cloth 15s. 
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infatuate. He admits the weaknesses—notably 
the soliloquies—even in Moby Dick. While 
paying due tribute to Billy Budd, some of the 
other stories and some of the poems, he refuses 
to share the current tendency to overrate such 
works as The Confidence Man and Benito Cereno. 
Instead, by analysing their deficiencies he makes 
Melville’s achievement in Moby Dick and else- 
where all the more apparent. It would be hard 
to overpraise Mr. Arvin’s own achievement. 

Mr. Andrews’s account of Nook Farm falls 
short of Mr. Arvin’s standard. His book is 
earnest and painstakirg. He has dug iato un- 
published material. His subject is a group of 
literate beings, Mark Twain among them, who 
happened to be living near to one another in 
Hartford, Connecticut, during the years 
1871-1891. The opinions of the group on religion, 
politics, spiritualism, women’s rights and so on, 
are well covered. It is useful to learn more of 
Twain’s friendships (the Rev. Joe Twichell is a 
most attractive man), and to have additional 
evidence of the extent to which he strove to 
identify himself with his neighbours. But the 
book, like a waistcoat buttoned askew, is peculiarly 
wrong : an impression heightened by the author’s 
awkward prose, of which a typical sample is this : 
‘His point of view toward exactness of diction 
and preciseness of meaning was highly conscious.” 
Perhaps the fault is in Mr. Andrews’s failure to 
handle both social history and literary criticism 
within one frame. Certainly he is at his weakest 
when he embarks on criticism ; exaggerating the 
unity of the Nook Farm “ colony,” he exaggerates 
also its literary “* ascendancy ” (ascendancy over 
what ?) and strains to convince us that Charles 
Dudley Warner and the elderly Harriet Beecher 
Stowe were almost as talented as Twain. Other 
judgments avoid parochialism by being merely trite. 

However—merits and demerits aside—all three 
books illustrate how difficult it is for a writer to 
grow old gracefully, since he is faced with the 
problem of a kind of interior death—that of his 
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creative power—going on at a greater rate than 
the lapse of his physical powers. Twain grew 
tired of his audience ; Cooper’s audience grew 
tired of him; Melville, with no audiénce at all, 
yet arrived at a tranquillity denied to either. 
All kinds of morals may be drawn from that fact. 
Marcus CUNLIFFE 


NEW NOVELS 


Darkness and Day. By I. Compron-BurnettT. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

A Dog’ ? _— By {ean Dutourp. 
8s. 6d. 

The 3 Shepherd. By Ciare Simon. 
Collins, 9s. 6d. 

Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett’s new novel aspires 
to or is on the right line towards—both phrases 
are much in favour with her characters—the 
pattern of its distinguished predecessors. The 
author has triumphed once again, and within the 
closed and perfect circle of her art the domestic 
inferno rages merrily with its accustomed intensity. 
Yet the metaphor is inapt. Even in a pejorative 
sense there is nothing warm about Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s Gehenna. Her customary conven- 
tion -ek tragedy in a mid-Victorian setting— 
inevitably suggest toads, damp fires and water 
dripping over lichened stone rather than the 
unquenchable blaze and the undying worm. 

Darkness and Day is set in a bleak Ultima Thule 
of the emotions, where the moral view expands 
as the heart diminishes. Though she is not 
primarily a moralist, Miss Compton-Burnett is 
intoxicated with the moral apergu. Almost every 
one of those hard, bright epigrammatic phrases 
flashing like black jet contains a statement on life 
or conduct. It is the same all through the house : 
in the drawing room, the servants’ hall, upstairs 
in the nursery, children and adults are busy 
bandying adjurations, prohibitions and cate- 
gorical imperatives. Though they revel in 
waspish repartee, the characters seldom dissect 
each other, preferring, rather, to reveal them- 
selves through a succession of ethical approxima- 
tions. Sitting over kitchen teacups, the cook, the 
butler, the boots and the two housemaids turn 
from discussing their betters to wallow in the 
luxuries of personal affirmation : 

“I have ceased from demands,” 

“T can face the unbroken round.” 

“I have seldom made them,” said Ambrose. 
“ Having learned early their emptiness.” 
“I have always rather liked things as they are,” 
said Tabby. 
bad | brave speech, Tabby, 
know it 
“Or a resigned attitude,” said Bartle. 
Upstairs the usual jungle feud is in progress : 
“Now do you know,” said Mildred, looking 
away from them towards the window, “that you 
are being very unkind ? 
*Governesses and children are always 
to each other,” said Viola. 
“ They are natural enemies,” said Rose. 
“You poor little souls!” said Mildred. 
“We are not,” said Rose, looking up. “ We 
are just the same as you are. We are less poor, 
because you haven’t a real home. And we don’t 
mean money poorness. We both know that isn’t 
the only kind.” 

If, after this, it seems paradoxical to say that 
Miss Compton-Burnett is not primarily a moralist, 
I mean by this that she appears to do without that 
moral vantage-point which served Henry James 
in his later period, for example, as a magnetic 
north. Her characters are obsessed by the flight 
of time and seem to act and converse in the 
shadow of a huge hour-glass. In some, selfish- 
ness becomes almost poetic, in all, the highest 
quality is resignation. The dead hand of 
ingenuous cunning hangs as much over the 
children as the adults. Lying in bed, they discuss 
their Prayers : 

‘May I be forgiven and saved,” said Viola, 
with a perfunctory similar movement. “ It was 

a good idea, wasn’t it ? 

* Yes, it takes in everybody...” 

“ Wouldn’t it just do to say * May I be 

“No, we ought to show a feeling of sin. 
must not think only of our own side,” 


Lehmann. 


said Alice. 


though you may not 


unkind 


saved ’?” 
We 
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When his friend tells Sir Random Chase “I 
shall be a lonely man when you are gone,” the 
old man answets, “I am glad to feel you will 
suffer. I wish I coyld be somewhere where I 
could witness the suffering. I wish, anyhow, that 
I could believe that I should. But I have no 
religious hope.”” Miss Compton-Burnett’s aware- 
ness of the human abyss is so intense that one 
sometimes feels she must surely break through 
the framework of her own irony. That she never 
does so and that she remains the supreme personal 
ironist of her age is due to discretion, that great 
passive quality which, though it fits some writers 
like a strait-jacket, others wear as an aegis. 

A Dog’s Head is the story of a sensitive, average 
young man who happens to be born with the 
head of a spaniel. Such a theme is best handled 
by a Frenchman and M. Dutourd, a young writer 
who has not read his Voltaire negligently, wrings 
the last drop of irony out of it. He spares his hero 
and the reader nothing, and we follow Philippe 
and his deformity through every kind of public 
and private situation—at school, in the army, 
as a bank clerk, on the Bourse, making love and, 
above all, in his peculiar and complicated relation- 
ships with poodles and Great Danes. Pathos, in 
the conventional tradition, is only used to heighten 
the comedy. At times, reading Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses in his library, Philippe becomes 
reconciled to his canine condition. But when, 
grown suicidal at the insults and injuries he 
arouses, he decides to take veronal, he “looks at 
himself in the mirror and realises with painful 
joy that, “‘ my despair is not a dog’s despair!” 
A heartless and extremely witty book which 
would seem to lose little or nothing in Mr. Robin 
Chancellor’s admirable translation. 

Miss Clare Simon wrote The Passionate 
Shepherd before her eighteenth birthday and 
her publishers, as Brougham remarked of Byron, 
have been “ peculiarly forward in pleading 
minority.”” “It is,” Brougham added, “a plea 
available only to the defendant. . . perhaps, 
however, all he tells us about his youth is rather 
with a view to increase our wonder than to soften 
our censures.”” Miss Simon has no need of special 
pleading. Apart from a dash of that hesitant charm 
which every essaying authoress shares with 
Fanny Burney (“I am perfectly aware,” she 
writes “that to introduce a pure single ‘ type’ 
has become unfashionable’), this story of a 
Roman Catholic priest’s love affair and ultimate 
marriage with an Irish widow might have been 
written by any ot Miss Simon’s veteran com- 
peers in the field of magazine fiction. It is slick, 
journalistically effective and full of a jolly, 
religious freemasonry (** Saint Zita told me how 
to boil eggs and how to serve them. But, some- 
how, she was vague about eggs and bacon.”’) 
It is also tasteless, shrilly precocious and, I 
feel, personally, profoundly unpleasant. One is 
not so much worried by Kenneth the priest or 
by Mrs. Cassidy, who both fail to emerge from 
the chrysalis of the woman’s serial, but rather by 
the general tone of coy promiscuity that pervades 
the book. A host of literary examples, from 
Jane Austen to Raymond Radiguet, go to prove 
that young authors, like Lady Bracknell’s young 
men, should know either everything or nothing. 
Because of her obvious gifts of competence and 
exuberance Miss Simon will be faced earlier 
than most with having to make the artistic choice 
between the slippery descent and the more 
excellent way. JoHx RayMonD 


HOWLERS ON VIEW 


Good English—How to Write It. 
VALLINS. Pan Books. 2s. 

In The Times of February 15, the Director of 
the British Institute of Public Opinion explained 
why people undervalue the Gallup poll report. 
* Couched in statistical terms,” he said, “* most 
people fail to recognise that it is in fact an explana- 
tion.”’ It was the thought of those people sprawl- 
ing indolently among _tall-growing _ statistical 
terms that made Mr. Vallins’s book topical for me. 
I opened it at page 170 (Jargon, Cliché and Figure): 


By G. H. 
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“Since then the snowball of knowledge has 
swept relentlessly on, stamping with each year 
another rivet of reliability and craftsmanship 
into the name of...” I love these things. 
I turned to page 1 and read steadily through the 
best anthology of literary lapses since Fowler’s 
merciless The King’s English—which made Andrew 
Lang “ afraid to put pen to paper.” 

Mr. Vallins has tried, he says, to make the 
reader sensitive to good English by giving examples 
of bad. He has taken his examples (without giving 
chapter and verse) from the Times, the Observer, 


the Times Educational snd Literary ’Supplements, , 


the New Statesman, Time and Tide, and John o’ 
London’s Weekly. And it is grimly obvious that he 
has not cheated, though in my own case there was 
a welcome siackening of tension when I got to 
the last page and could say that none of my own 
howlers were (was) exhibited, 

Much of the agitation for plain English, he 
concedes, is wrong-headed and fatuous. When 
changes in the language are made or advocated 
deliberately, as by Sir Ernest Gowers in Plain 
Words or Pr ofessor B. Ifor Evans in The Use of 
English, they are “ apt to give rise to a jargon as 
artificial in its bluntness and simplicity as the 
original is supposed to be in its wordiness and 
circumlocution.” So he goes for Sir Ernest 
Gowers’s “cult of plain English,’ which, he 
says, is doing much to dismay the reader who has a 
regard for the principles of the living language ; 
and he does not scruple to bring up again the fact 
that Sir Ernest himself, in the opening sentences 
of Plain Words, said (and never will he be allowed 
to forget it) that some of the civil servants to whom 
his book was addressed might consider it “a 
work of supererogation.” 

I must admit that Plain Words seemed to me an 
attempt to get the language moving of its own 


volition, rather than a deliberate prescription of 


effort. But it is good that there should be these 
watchdogs, even though they bark as amiably 
as Mr. Vallins—who has thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self. He makes the reader enjoy himself, too ; 
and invites him then to turn his critical attention 
to the text of the book. “I hope his search for 
errors,” says Mr. Vallins, “ will be a long and 
difficult one, but I fear it will not be in vain.” 
Apart from questions of preference about punctua- 
tion and parentheses and a “ misquote”? from 
Milton on page 168, mine was in vain. 
C. H. RoLpH 


MERRIE LITTLE ENGLANDER 


Robert Blatchford: Portrait of an English- 
man. By LAURENCE THOMPSON, Gollancz. 16s. 


This is a generation which never knew the 
Clarion as Robert Blatchford made it. Though 
he lived on until 1943, he properly belongs among 
the pioneers of British Socialism, along with 
Morris, Hardie and Hyndman. He is not remem- 
bered as he became in the end, an old man 
growing roses in Sussex, an enthusiast for Ford- 
ism, an elector who preferred Stanley Baldwin 
to the Labour Party he helped to create. The 
world in which Blatchford mattered was peopled 
with suffragettes and strikers—“I always think 
and argue with a slum-child on my knee,” he 
once wrote—and his dream of Merrie England 
was the Utopia of millions in the darkness of 
Victorian industrialism. He was no theoreti- 
cian. He took his doctrine from Morris: Social- 
ism seemed the sensible answer to the problems 
and the squalor he saw around him. He was no 
organiser. He had no taste for a Parliamentary 
career or the grind and compromise of political 
leadership. But he was a superb propagandist. 
Morris, who was a poet, spoke only to a few. 
Hardie, single-minded, worked solely to weld 
small groups ef the converted into a political 
party. It was Blatchford, more than any other 
man, who accomplished the wholesale conversion 
needed to give that party votes. He understood 
his part. In Merrie England, which eventually 
sold more than two million copies, he wrote: 
“ My task is to teach Socialism, to get recruits 
for the Socialist Army. I am not a general but 


a recruiting sergeant.” The articles and the 
books, supported by the crusading zeal of the 
Clarion and its host of clubs, did their work 
well, They helped to make Socialism a mass 
movement in this country. 

Blatchford succeeded, in part, because he was 
a journalist who could speak the language of the 
people and articulate what they felt but could 
not express. He succeeded, too, because the con- 
ditions which made him a Socialist were also 
making tens of thousands ready to listen to 
Socialist ideas. In the Norta, especially, he was 
the man who stood for Socialism, who turned it 
from an arid social! theory—Hyndman and the 
Social-Democrats were butchering its humanity 
with the knife of dogma—into living terms that 
made sense to a Bradford mill-hand or a Man- 
chester engineer. What Blatchford’s “ Social- 
ism” was, as the reader of Mr. Thompson’s 
admirable book soon discovers, is another 
matter. To Keir Hardie, a sentimenialist him- 
self, it was emotional and unrealistic, too much 
concerned with making Socialists and too little 
with the hard facts of electoral life. It was too 
radical for Ramsay MacDonald and too unso- 
phisticated for the Fabians; in its vigour and sim- 
plicity, however, it appealed to the workers. Read 
Blatchford to-day, even in the short passages that 
Mr. Thompson quotes, and you feel the force in 
his writing. Doctrinal consistency is for the 
party man, not the agitator. 

Blatchford had run away from a childhood of 
poverty to join the Dublin Fusiliers, and it was 
the Regular Army that schooled him in the 
humanity and comradeship that run through his 
work. It was also the Army, for all the pathetic and 
thoughtless relics of Inkerman and Balaklava, that 
schooled him in an intense patriotism, and, in the 
end, the dream of Merrie England was replaced 
by the nightmare of the German Menace. By 
conviction, Blatchford was a Little Englander. 
Until the New Jerusalem was built in Halifax 
and Huddersfield, he argued, leave the world 
overseas alone. England could, and should, feed 
itself. Self-supporting, stripped of an Em- 
pire gained by piracy, rich in its culture and its 
natural beauty, unencumbered by foreign 
alliances, this could be the land which the 
traveller saw in News From Nowhere. 
for Blatchford, was true patriotism. But patriot- 
ism also meant support for the Boer War, for 
conscription, meant his obsession about the 
Kaiser and his satisfaction when war ultimately 
came in 1914. It was a strange combination, 
and one that made him a bothersome comrade 
in a movement which was for the most part paci- 
fist and internationalist. 

Yet it does much to explain the secret of 
Blatchford’s popularity. While the elect of the 
LL.P. or the S.D.F. might fret at his inconsist- 
ency, these were the times of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, when municipal Socialism and Imperialism 
cohabitated, and the ordinary worker did not 
necessarily sense a contradiction when he simul- 
taneously believed in trade unions, nationalisa- 
tion of the land, the Big Navy and the chicanery 
of all foreigners. Blatchford’s mind worked in 
much the same way, and this was his political 
weakness as well as the source of his success as 
a propagandist. His career—and Mr. Thompson 
could have made much more of this point—tells 
us a great deal about working-class attitudes 
during the formative years of British Socialism 
It even helps to explain why millions of workers 
should vote Tory, 

It is this riddle, partly of personality and partly 
of politics, that gives Mr. Thompson’s book its 
fascination. He was well qualified to write it, for 
he is the son of A. M. Thompson (“ Dangle”) 
who, like Edward Fay and Blatchford, gave up 
a well-paid job on the Sunday Chronicle to found 
the Clarion. These men, as this lively book em- 
phasises, were no tin-chapel Socialists. On the 
contrary, through the Clarion and all the activi- 
ties it sponsored, they gave the Socialist Move- 
ment a gusto it has never since recaptured. They 
were not only crusaders: they also had fun cru- 
sading. 

Perhaps that period, seen through the his- 
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torian’s eyes, now seems more vital than it really 
was. But I suspect that, for all the suffering and 
squalor which made such men Socialists, they 
enjoyed their Socialism more. Their ideas may 
have been Utopian. They may have suspected 
that Parliamentary Socialism would legislate us 
into the Welfare State, but not into the Socialism 
in which they believed. They may have lacked 
any practical alternative to the Fabian-trade union 
uliance, for it is easier to agitate than govern. 
Yet one cannot read a biography such as this 
without a sense of something lost, for all the 
material gain of the last fifty years. Can we 
again, one asks, make Socialists rather than politi- 
cal reformers? Or is Socialism to be laid aside 
under the shadow of the Atomic War, just as 
Blatchford laid it aside under the shadow of Im- 
perial Germany? The questions echo in a desert 
of expediency. Robert Blatchford may have been 
a muddled man. But a vivid personality, who 
makes people feel, can be forgiven much. This 
book should be read as a stimulant, as much as 
for its portrayal of a remarkable Englishman. 

NorMan MacKenzie 


The Foundations of Social Anthropology. 
S. F. Napet. Cohen & West. 235s. 

Within the last few years, there has been a growing 
tendency among anthropologists to re-examine the 
theoretical assumptions on which their work is based. 
Much debate centres around such concepts as “ cul- 
ture” and “function.” Some authorities consider 
that anthropology is only in degree less experimental 
and predictive than other natural sciences; others 
that it is not, strictly speaking, a science at all, but 
allied to history and the humanities. There is little 
agreement either as to whether social evolution is an 
idea that can legitimately or profitably be used in the 
comparative study of institutions. On these and 
related topics Professor Nadel writes learnedly and 
at considerable length. When he is holding the balance 
between rival schools of thought he is admirable. 
When he embarks on theories of his own, he is less 
cogent. The least satisfactory chapters are those 
dealing with social psychology. Professor Nadel 
denies that there is such a thing: al/ psychology, he 
says, is social. All the same he refers (p. 294) to 
“the borderland of psychology and social enquiry,” 
which would appear to be social psychology in another 
guise. His reluctance to accept the Freudian theory 
of libido may perhaps be a source of difficulty in the 
working out of an adequate link between “ two- 
body ” psychology and the more complicated social 
Structures that are the concern of the social anthro- 
pologist. 


By 


Selections from the Journals and Papers of John 
Byrom. Edited by HENRI TALON. Rockliff. 25s. 
Follower of Behmen, friend of William Law and 
Warburton, inventor of a system of shorthand, 
Jacobite, author of hymns and genially incisive epi- 
grams, Byrom is surely one of the more rewarding 
of eighteenth-century “characters.” Yet though 
these jostling ingredients promise a good deal, they 
are reflected only mildly in M. Talon’s selections 
from his private papers. Vivid passages, such as 
the description of events in Manchester during the 
“45, are not infrequent; but, somehow, Byrom’s own 
personality remains obstinately veiled: systematic 
introspection is rarely an English, and by no means 
an Augustan, aptitude. The only intimate charac- 
teristics that recur—apart from the domestic passions 
-are a massive charity, both intellectual and prac- 
tical, and an endearing habit of late rising. Byrom’s 
regretful record: “lay till eleven,” or “rose at 
twelve” contrasts amiably with the complacent “up 
betimes” of Pepys. This indolence and whim- 
sicality explains perhaps why these journals and 
letters are somewhat savourless for the general 
reader, though interesting enough to the student. 
The book itself is a handsome production, while 
M. Talon proves a readable and reliable guide to 
the intricacies of Byrom’s miliex 


Ownership of 
PARKINSON. 


Industry. By HARGREAVES 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 25s. 

Tt has long been obvious that, in terms strictly 
of ownership, limited liability has created a large 
number of “ capitalists.” The spread of industrial 


investment was always a subject which greatly intet- 
ested Mr. Parkinson; and the Financial Times, of 
which he was Editor until his recent death, had arrived 
at the conclusion that there were over a million 
“investors” in this country—say, one-fiftieth of the 
population. In this book the results are presented 
of an analysis which the author carried out, by sample, 
into the shareholdings of the thirty large industrial 
companies, with a total nominal capital of £347 
millions, which make up the basis for the Financial 
Times’ daily share price index. What emerges 
is that the number of shareholders (excluding prefer- 
ence shares) in these thirty companies is 826,640, 
ranging from 146,100 in the case of I.C.I. to 3,340 
in that of Murex. Of these shareholdings, 73 per 
cent. represent blocks of £200 or less of nominal cap- 
ital value, and only 4} per cent. are holdings of over 
£1,000. It must, of course, be borne in mind that 
the number of shareholders may be much less than 
the number of shareholdings, since the typical man 
of property will hold shares in a number of companies. 
The point of most importance made by Mr. Parkin- 
son is that owing to the large number of unorganised 
small shareholders, who theoretically own the bulk 
of Britain’s industrial capital, effective control can, 
in fact, be exercised by boards of directors without 
possession of more than quite a small proportion of 
the voting power. 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,105 

Set by Richard Lister 

A committee has just completed the invidious task 
of selecting a hundred books by modern writers to 
represent the modern age in literature (see note at the 
end of Arts & ENTERTAINMENT). The usual prizes 
are Offered for a passage of not more than fourteen 


lines on this enterprise from a modern Dunciad. 
Entries by May 8th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 
Set by R. K. Buchanan 
Every gardener is familiar with the luscious and 
whimsical type of flower description favoured by 
certain authors—e.g., “ This tulip lifting her skirts 
like a ballet-dancer ... .” These jolly little 
fellows, the dwarf bearded iris . . .””. Competitors 
are invited to submit descriptions in this style (in- 
cluding details of cultivation) of the dandelion, onion, 
spring cabbage, groundsel, bindweed or privet. 
Limit, 150 words. 
Report by R. K. Buchanan 
A bumper crop of entries that robbed the setter of a 
week-end’s gardening hours. Thinning them out was 
back-breaking : final selection for the Show, highly 
invidious, Let us hope they won't wilt between 
choice and presentation ! Every variety of bad garden- 
ing prose was successfully attempted—crazy-paving 
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personal, goblin whimsical, seedsman’s florid, yokel- 
wise, cultured high-falutin, sexy-genteel, down to sim- 
ple god-wottery. Here is a ridsegay of the happier 
phrases: Dandelion—* the brass hat of the weeds ” 
(M. B. Williams), “‘a ducat of delight’ (Guy Innes), 
“pitches his bright pavilions across the lawns and 
meads of summer” (Brian White), “this coryphée 
shedding her golden robe and waving her gauze veil 
to the design of the great Choreographer” (R. S. 
Jaffray). Groundsel—“ a galaxy of stars . . . a splendid 
seeder” (R. B. Browning). Ontons—‘ Minarets in 
miniature, dispensing odours like prayers” (Martin 
Jordan), “ The Dolores of the vegetable world” 
(William Chittenden). Bindweed—* hardy little fellow- 
traveller’ (C. B. J. Feltham), “ Nature’s paratrooper ” 
(several entries), ‘‘ With bindweed in his plot, the 
gardener need never be idle ”’ (J. F. P.), “ tiny pale-pink 
flowers looking for all the world like members of a 
§ Peace with China ’ Committee ” (Ernest Hall). Spring 
cabbage—*‘Leave them alone and in summer you'll have 
lots of lovely white butterflies!” (N. Hodgson). 
Privet—* He knows well enough he didn’t come out 
of the top drawer, but his confident grin shows that 
he doesn’t care!” (Allan M. Laing.) “ How well 
you sum up, steadfast sober-sides that you are, all 
the best elements in our national character ”’ (Stanley 
J. Sharpless). A guinea each to the six printed 
below : honourable mention to almost everybody else. 


Statesman and Nation, 


DANDELION 

Ces messieurs petits et beaux, boasting by their name 
of ancient Norman blood, form charming denizens of 
any garden with their aristocratic golden collars. They 
delight to sport their toothed leafage on green lawns, 
where, even on dull days, they make a brilliant splash 
of sunshine that arouses wondering admiration in the 
discriminating passer-by. If your garden lies to the 
lee of a railway cutting or embankment, especially of 
a disused branch-line, you are in a particularly fav- 
oured spot for extensive cultivation. Annually you 
will be rewarded with a rich efflorescence. To ensure 
finer growth, you need only dig up these paradoxical 
little Frenchmen by the roots. They will respond 
with Gallic vigour. At seeding-time, they fill the air 
with delicate, floating puff-balls, drifting on the breeze 
like torn wisps of a poet’s dream, drifting, mayhap, 
to other gardens, which soon will also gleam with their 
faery gold. Rosert Murray 

A strangely underrated member of our herbaria is 
this swashbuckling miniature sun-in-splendour— 
very far from the etiolated enuretic his French sou- 
briquet suggests. Proudly upspringing from his pene- 
tratingly vivid saw-sharp foliage, his honest jolly 
face outshines the marigold and outgilds the chrysan- 
themum. He is versatile, facile, docile. As befits one of 
Nature’s gentlemen-commoners, he is at home in 
any milieu. He propagates readily: which of us has 
not assisted in the childhood rite of puffing away 
those gossamer-light parachutelets ? His wine has 
been likened to a fine sarsaparilla of the more intel- 
lectual type. His flowers smile gaily in serried beds, 
though soon wilting indoors. His leafage is excellent 
salad stuff, with an intriguingly astringent tang. As 
soon as the plant is above ground, cloche with a 
flowerpot. Soon the leaves will be peachy-full and 
dramatically blanched—fit side-dish for a gourmet 
or main-dish for a naturopath. 

J. P. Hewson 
GROUNDSEL 

And don’t forget to find a corner for that little 
gamin of the garden, the groundsel (A. S. Grundes- 
wyligie). In my humble opinion, far too many 
gardeners fail to appreciate the goldenheaded mop of 
blossom and profuse green foliage of this really quite 
showy little plant. It is easily grown, in fact as long as 
you don’t pull it up you will have no difficulty in 
cultivating it, but its roots are shallow so care must be 
taken in thinning. 

And another thing—what memories it brings of 
that pet canary of our childhood days. So don’t forget 
groundsel corner and if you can’t give much time to 
your border you'll find your little friend a real help— 
he’ll leave no ugly gaps to reproach you when you 
do get down to that bit of weeding which is, alas! 
always overdue. M. A. PYKE 

A real little treasure for your gardening friends. 
Neat golden buttons give place to soft, off-white, 
thistledown. Comes easily from seed, but has been 
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suprisingly neglected by gardeners. Ideal if sown 
for delayed effect shortly before moving house. 
Though inferior forms are included gratis by some 
firms with seeds of other annuals, our new strain, 
“Alchemist,” is abundantly worth its modest 3d. a 
packet—a veritable philosopher’s stone. The de- 
mand is unprecedented, so don’t delay your order. 
You can have your cloth-of-gold carpet too! 

: J. S. L. Gr_mour 


ONION 

The first thin green hairs of the onions had appeared 
above ground, as though the garden had grown a 
green moustache! No sign of their rather shucking 
genesis, when those innocent little brown specks, from 
which so many savoury dinners and so much lachry- 
mosity were to spring, were sown in a plot that had 
been (hush!) bastard-trenched, and (oh dear!) 
liberally manured! Such defenceless little brown 
specks, they’d seemed, but now they’d thrust their 
little hairy tusks through the earth, and below therm 
those fascinating white balls were putting on jacket 
after jacket, like so many little buried taxi-drivers, and 
soon those delicate hairs would be thick pylons, and 
those tiny balls great globules of vegetable succulence : 
until, with their last brown overcoats donned, and the 
beards of maturity dangling from their bases, these 
heroes of the garden would be ready to draw their 
annual tribute of tears ! EDWARD BLISHEN 


PRIVET 

Peeping through my window I am reminded of the 
common European Privet, that game little evergreen of 
close-knit leaves which grows so swiftly into proud 
prim hedges for our homes or, if unclipped, greets 
May with tiny spikes of roguish stars and offers 
Autumn darkling berries, tight and round as the 
buttons sold for shoes. Ligustrum Vulgare—not a very 
polite name, I always feel, for this faithful friend who 
smiles come wind come weather, secking no stern 
reward for services rendered. “* Just spare me a mulch- 
ing now and then,” he seems to say, a hair-cut if 
you like me spick and span, and I'll never let you 
down |!” E. DouGLas GREEN 


CHESS: The Best Move Ever Made 
No. 82 


In chess, no less than in life, one should beware of 
generalisations, superlatives, and sweeping  state- 
ments ; yet, since last week we looked at what may 
well be the worst move ever recorded—what about 
the best ? There may be a good many to choose from, 
and definitions of “‘ best ” may differ as much as taste. 

If it were a question of the 

most spectacular move ever 

made, no doubt, Frank Mar- 
shall made it against Levitzky 
at Breslau, 1912. For readers 
who have missed this famous 
game here is the position in 
which Marshall (Black) left 

his R en prise and put his Q 
| into triple jeopardy by playing 
Q-KKt6. It is reported that this move so enthused 
the onlookers that they “ showered the master with 
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opponent’s instant resignation was the result. I should 
be interested to see what readers consider the “ worst ” 

r ‘* best ” move ever made by (or against) themselves. 
The most amusing entries will be published and duly 
rewarded. A shower of gold, though, seems unlikely, 
however well it may be deserved. 

In this week’s competition, A and B have that much 
in common that a Bishop plays an important part in 
both studies; a heroic role in one of them, but 
somewhat frustrated in the other. White to win in 


C: Kohtz & Kockel- 
korn, 


wy kt al 


B: A. Wotava, 1944 1907 

















gold.” The extent of the 
shower is not recorded ; but 
it seems certainly fitting 
that such a move be rewarded 
by merrily clinking gold. 
A banknote or a cheque 
would seem inappropriate 
(unless, of course, it were a 
really big one). Readers who 
prefer their “ best” move ; r 
> in a less flamboyant man- 

A: ee ner may wish to recover 
so their breath by a glance at 

the position, reached by 
Dr. Balogh (Black) at Buda- 
pest, 1943. He played K-R1. 
Certainly a quiet enough 

a. & move, yet no less effective 
a “killer” than Marshall’s 
i melodramatic stroke. Here 
i@ too—as will be seen after a 
+] moment’s inspection, the 
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both of them. Six points each would seem to be a fair 
rating. So as not to disappoint froblem-addicts, 
C is a 4-mover, and quite tricky enough to rate 6 points 
too. 


Usual prizes. Entries by May 7, 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set April 7 

d 1) Kt-Q6, P-B7 ch (best), (2) K-B1 !, R-K8 ch, (3 
R-K3, (4) P-B7, R x Kt, (5) P-B8 (Ki) and wins 
to stalemate after R-B3 ch 

If (2) Kx P, K x Kt, (3 Be7, F.-B4 ch 

B: DOS: ate 2) Q-K7, K-R4, (3) R-B5 ch, Qx R, 
4) Qx Q mate. . K-Ku3, 4 CBT crate 

But (1) R-BS a. A 2) Rx Q, Rx P ch, ete 
a draw, and (1) Q x R ch isn’t good enough either. 


K x P, 


Queening leads 


» leads only to 


These proved to be rather more difficult than I 
thought. Only D. E. Cohen, C. Sandberg, A. Schnei- 
der got everything completely right. ‘They share the 
Ist prize. J. T. aylor and P. B. Sarson got near 
enough to perfection to share the consolation prize 
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OLIDAY School of Music—Shrewsbury. 
Aug. 18-Sept. 1 (Vocal & Instrumental), 
Sept. 2-9 (Brass Bandsmen). Tutors include 
‘Alan Bush, Joseph Lewis, Dr. D. Hughes and 
Dr. Denis W om a S.A.E. for Oe to 
W. M. A., 17 Bishop's Bridge Rd 
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A * FOREIGN Holiday in England.” At 
my house parties near Oxford and Wind- 
sor or in Somerset by the sea, you will be able 
to enjoy a gay, informal holiday in a Conti- 
nental atmosphere. You will have every oppor- 
tunity to meet visitors from abroad, to brush 
up your foreign languages Ganguage classes 
and exchange), visit Festival of Britain centres 
and events. Tennis, bathing. riding, om 
sions, dancing. July 13th-September t. 
Full details from Erne on 9 Reece i 
London, S W.7. Ken. 0911. 
SPAIN and aes Summer Courses in 
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August). Details: Educational "Director, a 
Upper Berkeley St., 1, 
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Parker on plays, 4 for April now ready, 
factories. Anglo 72 Charlotte St., 
yokshops or — 
(post 3d.). 


Visits. 


Spring 1951. 


ONDON, facing perm. 
Leytonstone. Ideal fhid 


issue Festival 
Contributors inc > 
3 Conserv., 
MaCowan, Olivier, | condition 
quick sale 


Fry, 
Box 3005 
crippling 
a national problem ead 


issue “* Health 
a copy. Tavistock 


mR T Chambers, 
W.C.l. 
CANT shortly, 
large kit., 
Quiet house St 
BAYSWATER, W.2 
rooms; double & single; 
fires, rings, lounge, service, 
facilities : 
BAYswater 2542. 


the modern paper for small 


1s. monthly from newsagents. 





Books may be bor- 





UMMER_ Drama_ Schools, 

Studio Theatre, London, N. 
(two weeks), day or evening 
nique, Stage Movement, 
Make-up, Production. Rehearsals. 
Mrs. R. Sansom, 6 The Keir, S.W.19. 
ye ee Courses in France & iealy- - 

Cannes, 30 days, 38gns. (Special reduc- 

tion for Univ. students.) Venice and Lake 
Garda, 21 days, 34gns. incl. Harold Ingham, 
is S$ St. _ John’s Road, Harrow. HAR 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


i tristchurch 1.50). 


Details: warterly 2s. 
‘A. 


jon, 


Newton, etc. 
L -ondon, 


ENS “Rude Health” 

_Kingstos Clinic, 
RE You Allergic?—read 
article in April issue “ Hea 


> AMA”: 

number now ready. 
Esher, J. B. Priestley, Esmé Ch 
Price 2s., from 9 Fitzroy Sq. 


ADY offers writer 
4 accommodation. Rasy 
Moderate conditional terms 
‘authoritative EC. retired teacher (widow 
: Ith Horizon,” bath.. itchen, etc 
opy. Tavistock House, Lon- Park. Pref. self-contd Box 
YOUNG Doctor, recently 
requires small flat for 
ferably nr. Baker St. 
COUPLE on leave from 
4intants, seek furnished 


for 1 year for Ss. 
Edinburgh, 9. 


Festival of Britain 
Articles t-; 
urch, 


uble ” 
Lord 
Eric 





EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & B. 
Steiner, 64 Taigarth Rd. W.14. FUL. 7924, 


March, 





AODERN Private Presses. Fine 
Libris, a at 38A nel a 
N.W.8. MAI. 3030. Books bought. 





AMMERSMITH Books! 
Nr. Lyric Theawe, W.6. 


euthor 





Books baht. 8 
RIV. 6807. Rudimentary ‘terniehiows. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 


America’s Leac ding, L “ 
Subscriptions lés 

yearly, ba be sent through the Publisher, 
N.S. & N., Turnstile, 
Specimen copy on request, 
$7 Kensington 
New and secondhand 


THEN you are in London please come and 
see our selection of Boo! 
as usual, rawers 
from the Victoria & Albert Museum, and we I YPING, 
Temple Fortune 

5 Beauchamp Place, S.W 3 


Co., 391 St. John Street, BE. Cc 
Details from Choix, 


PROPERTY FOR SALE __ 

open co 

family 

kits 

Central Tube extn. 
£3,500, 


Superior terrace, 6 mms. plus 2 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


52/33 Leinster Sq., 
2. "Phone BAY. 1665 
» bed breakf., dinner opt. 
sunny 
frig.. gdn., 
John’s Wood 
Divan 
h. & c., gas 
breakfast, cooking 
Single 3igns.; double 5-6gns. Te!.: 


“quiet c 
access 
Box 2467 
i 
assse 
married, urgently 
six months, 
Box 2782 typed. 


overseas, 

house /cotiage. 

— — —, . S$ months, Dec. / 
Box 

aecbas 


T 
Box 2695 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS __ 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating Plays, 
£2 Novels, Theses, Testimonials, Reports, ex 
periy typed and attractively presented. Bere- 
ton, 91 Priory Rd., N\W.6. MAI. 5391 
I UPLICATING—12 hr. Service. All typing 
ficiently completed. Mod. fees. Cour 
Secretarial Service, a Kensington High 
Street, W.8 0781-2. 
YPING and eating disabled young 
man). Plays, rts, etc. Quick, effi- 
cient and confidential Brinley Evans, “ Oak- 
dene,” Portheld, Haverfordwest. 
MSS & gong. Miss Aldridge, 
somsbury * Sl. MUS. 4833 


187 Abb« 


London, 


ns, Penguins 
day Saturday 


s, Maps and 
not tar 
50 Bl 
BBLY Secretarial 
House, Victoria St., (ABB. 377 

typing. plicating (in 
circularising, theses, testimonials, etc. 
Fst: 22 tone Hovey typewriting. Mabel 


E «+ London, N.19. 
ARC, 178S/ "MOU. 


Sane, COMPETE NT ene 


— 
L oa, Book 
First 
colours 


class 


Sead book 


Service. Lit. 
, Commercial documents, etc. Im- 
peccable work. Moderate fees AL. 2659. 


‘THE Hampstead Secretarial Bu 
Efficient work by intelligent typists 

ful checking, speedy service. 24 hours for 
duplicating. Transins. Mod. ches. 1 North- 
cote Hee., 122 Heath St., N.W.3 HAM. 3527. 


LL kinds of typewriting work. Accurate 
Moderate charges. Henry Crowhurst, 3 
L aurel Bank, Storrington, Sussex, 


ITERARY typing, 7-day service all MSS., 
4-clay emergency service for urgent work. 
Articles/ short stories, ete., by return. Dic 
tating machine service. Duplicating (24-hour 
service), indexing, editing, proof reading, cata- 
loguing, etc. Transins. (all languages). Quali- 
hed Secretaries short 


house 
and bath. 

Gd 
offer, 


ireau, 


near Care- 





eaut. serv. 
Moderate. 
bed-sit 
ete. 32s. 6d. 
Box 2682. 


bed-sitiing 


Also Pantiles Charnbers, 7 High St., 
1285 


Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 


omfortable N ILDRED Furst ‘Typewthing of every 
scenesy. 4 description undertaken under personal 
supervision, by careful and intelligent typists 
service if desired. Duplicat 
Special checking service for 
Transiasions, 267 en Terrace, 
N.W.46. Mai. 747 


ANK Secretarial Service 


2-3 roc —m 


./ Wembley 


pre- MSS. accurate! 


Novels, theses 7 days. Careful 
chkng., Dpictg. Transls. all a Mod. terms. 
+ Queensborough Terrace, W BAY. 8600. 
EAN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809 
YPING: MSS general Minn Ross, 14 
Beechcroft Court. N.W. MEA. 1333, 


three 


“Tent “cabin, 
or winter 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued WHERE TO STAY 


} 
PERSONNEL Assistant A vacancy exists GHORTHAND- Typist tor Publishers. Ex- SHLEY Courtenay Recommended,” is 
t Appointment of Lecturers in the Be in medium-sized Engineering concern in perienced and acc e. Salary accord- " your guarantee of a good hotel irrespec- 
Department of Education. Applications are the Midlands for a young man to assist gener- ingly. Ganymed ss, 11 Great Turnstile, tive of size. A descriptive account of some 
invited for the following three posts of Lec- | ally in the work of the Personnel Department, London, W.C.1. HOLbern 8471. 550 of his personally inspected and recom- 
he Department of Education: (1 and to give special attention to the problem of a NT i > mended hotels, will be tound in the new 
yonsible fue the Methods of Teach- training semi-skilled operators. A good PLEASAD an pas rene cece ena edition of “Let's Halt Awhile in Britain.” 
the History of Education and general education and an appreciation of the ment for a superior married pair (not over Price 8s. 6d. from your bookseller, (post 
work in Comparative Education. (2) To | human factor in Industry are essential; ex- ae man to drive and oe wife house- free) from Ashley Courtenay, Ltd. peut. 
sponsible for the Methods of Teaching | Pe rience of Job Analys sis would be an advan- aaeper Po DP es: pO rene = ore N.S.), 68 St. James’s St., London, S. Wl 
: anf a duves 28 ic s of - $ . urn. — 
eo oe ee aeons di fat tows, fst and fod weck-endn, Comb. | FYASTINGS 4571. "Reputed for congenial 
hing English and for some work in Edu- RAINEE Personnel Officer (female) re- wage £7 10s (inc. gas, elec., cent. htg). Ex- guests, with en outlook, excel meals, 
am Psychology The salary range is £550 ‘A — Mt Dy seg op ecege oe perience and references to Box 2757. Oras » oo cose ey me 
£1,100 with children’s allow an ces of Se ow sem ages © ALE Assistant Warden required for Save ~ Pg Ey Pee — 
er child and the usual F.S.S privi- | _, must be papers to a anyabere in Mat Seldcen Puad Jusioe Cleb.to .Lon- ental,” 10 Albans Rd., St. Leonards-on-Ses 
It is expected that the succe wee can- rave A Con ened d jpeomea (nets don. Age 22-30. Hours 5-8 p.m. Monday to AP d’ Antibes Lady takes Paying guests in 
will be place at about —— oh f ny yo ile Se wo Boney bo Friday, some Saturday mornings, Experience 4 well-furnished villa; superb abundant 
Applicants who have al replied Writing with full Cetaile, qQualilce m 2903. of this work desirable. Application forms, by food, comfortable beds, h. & c. bedrooms 
us advertisement for Assistant | NTERESTING and progressive careers at or from Donald Sutherland, 20 Gordon bedside lamps, Magnificent views sea, Alp» 
these three posts need not | executive level offered to educated women, London, W.C.1 5 mins. easy walk sands/bathing. Box 2226 
Further particulars and application | bet the ages of 25 and 35 years, in Per- ‘ Iw ; 
may be obtained from the Registrar, sonnel Managemegt. Good pe kia paid whilst sav ATE Secretary wanted for Director of CoRNw ALL. Treharrock Manor: Fara 
ah 4 ctr firm of Insurance Brokers, London produce. Cream. Surf-bathing Polzeath 
rsity College of North Staffordshire, | acquiring experience of methods and organisa- Pl st 4 B Golf Rock Cornwall's loveliest. be 
Stoke-on-Trent, to whom a ation tion, with excellent prospects on appointment. leave state age, exp. and salary. Box 28 Port Isaac 207. ooh — aches 
should ve returned wot later an May $ Comfortable residential club in London during APPOINTMENTS WANTED — 
Successful applicants will be required to take training, if required. Suitable candidates must a P - G LORIOUS Cotswolds, Lan 
up their duties on October 1. 1951 | be agreeable to appointment in any part of ,WECY. G0), 5 . leading literary man, reqs. J Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. So 
TNIVERSITY College, Leicester. Applica- Great Britain. Write with full particulars of \* interesting post. Box 2566. good food. Excellent centre. 
tions are invited for the following posts c Ost, education, haley and in- OES any organisation need full- or part- AKE District. For those who appreciate 
Lectureship in Economic History. Salary | {* Aer to 3 No. L.P.955, 10 Hertford St., time services of dependable middle-aged excellent cooking, Woodlands Guest House, 
Grade I £800-£1,100, Grade II £500- ondon, W man tor modest salary? Considerable com- Lakeside, Via Ulverston, Lancs. Beautiful 
b) Assistant Lectureship in Zoology. | Cra DRE i S worker and playcentre leader, mercial experience, administration, welfare, position overlooking Lake Windermere. Log 
scale, £400-£450-£500. (c) Research j A gy required in August for large interviewing, records. Now living mid-Kent. fires. Home produce, Write for booklet. 
Demonstratorships in Physics. Sal. £300-£350 ewish Settlement. Applicants should be ex- Own car. Box 2571 HOS aeolian ‘ahemiadd an alana cet 
d) Administrative Assistant in Department of | perienced with children or suitably trained. ISABLED ex-Grammar School man seeks ation will find poe Poth ony aye 
Adult Educ. (male). Sal. scale, £400 £25 to Post preferably residential. Box 2746 home employment. Write: J. Gi 37 in a Co.nish Country House, facing South 
a St por h wg wee sang OUSEMOTHER (salary £175x £15 Granville Rd., Barnet, Herts. overlooking sea, secluded lawns and gardens. 
nculars may be obtained from the Registrar, | _ oe or Rig ogee agree E*? journalist (NUJ) will edit/assist pro- pore re eg es age oP — moe ex- 
=: - — — be sent » May a superannuation > ee eae — | duce mag. pt.-time/free lance. Good Prep 8 Box 2 ng comis 
OROUGH of Walthamstow. Town Clerk's 


typographer. Mod. fees.. Box 2756 can be met at Plymouth. jOx 
. >, 
Department. Applications are invited for Agolication form WOMAN grad. (Oxon), secretarial training, | Oye Port ane Realls 
the appointment of an Assistant in the In obtainable from Secretary, 76 Leigham Court seeks first post May. Box 2790 Siete ‘tenon ancl aaa Pn Sed 
eed mn ae fee og nan = Roa h 16 I ADY, 20, fluent French, enjoys meeting | rivalled position overlooking bay Bunning 
f the ‘National Jeint C Council 's Scale: male, | Sat bay required for infants’ home (5-7). 4 people, sks. position. Box 2801. water in all bedrooms. Terms 4}-6gr 
Sx £1S to £440 per annum; female, £316 | perience in Pies tom oe Me gor Cay i YW OMAN university student seeks employ weekly. Write for brochure or Phone 291. 
‘£12 to £352 per mum, plus L »ndon staff essential. Salary (plus full residential ment July-October. Box 254 HE 4-Power Conference should be held in 
me ae, bed tgp annum - ate . ang emoluments) according to qualifications SOLICITOR (41) requires post in solicitor’s ' bien cg yengger “ the Cream of Devon- 
ees, =~ ee ee ~ bgt pron Superannuation scheme. Application form Y office in South of England to increase posi ee ithe best foie: Rona a beast ea 
rm e he ‘ ceoeiat pe a2 Ae cee san ft | obtainable from Secretary, 6 Leigham Court experience (rather limited) of conveyancing | ™EMt On . f . B ie on A “a 
ave a sound knowledge of the functions of | Road. S.W.16 and probate. Supervision required current | ™0US-_ /rite for Brochures from the ‘Secre- 
1 Local Authority, the Rent Restrictions Acts 7 . - 2564 | tary, Chagford & District Hotels Association. 
xcial legislation generally. Experience | \ VACANCY occurs for a full-time Pupil Practising certificate dln meas is Risninenaat’ T onto : “ 
in interviewing and handling enquiries is 4% in the studio of a well-known Theatre & YOUNG man on long leave offers temp. RIGHTON. “The Orient Private Hote! 
essential. Applications, stating age, qualifica- Portrait Photographer. Only applicants will- services for expenses only. Social work Oriental Place. Brighton 224751. 1 min. 
tions, previous appointments and experience. ing to undertake an approved apprenticeship | to improve race relations preferred. Anything sea. Separate tables, H. & C. all bedrooms. 
and giving the names of three persons to of 2 or more years, plus home studies, and considered. London area. Box 25 Sunny, spacious lounge. Exc. cuisine. } 
whom reference may be made, should be | with imaginative potentialities, will be con- TELL-ed i 4 hild 31 terms, Highly recommd. Brochure on request. 
delivered to the undersigned within fourteen sidered. Box 2912 V ps trogen gy ig ned Pe ae _ oe 
‘ - . ires post as housekeeper with small STRATFORD- upon-Avon. Haytor, a beauti- 
lays of the appearance of this advertisement N_ experienced and efficient qualified family / professional person. Good cook fully appointed Residential Hotel in its 
G. A. Blakeley, Town Clerk, Town Hall, | £4 kindergarten teacher needed to take Country considered. Box 2432 own quiet grounds for the few who enjoy true 
Walthamstow, E P chacpe of Kindergarten Department of modern - well-being, who appreciate personal attention, 
( ‘ITY of Leicester Education Committce London day school (recognised). Burn BURSARIES and SCHOLARSHIPS | and who would delight in’ the historic homes 
* Applications are invited for the post of ae Scale. Box 3044 y TTILLIAM Temple College. A »plications and villages which abound in South War- 
Deputy Matron at the Committec’s NIGHT Warden required, five nights a are invited for entry to this Theologic al wickshire and the Cotswolds. A.A., R.A.C. 
stel tor Maladjusted Children, Moel Ltys an interest in social work neces Sg in October, 1951. The College offers | Tel. Stratford 342011. 
Kirby Muxloe, Leicester, from June 1, 1951. in writing to: The War den, Year, 1 Year and Short Courses in the *WITZERLAND. 
Salary Se ile £230x £10-—£280 per annum ungertord Hostel, 25a Wincott St.. S.E.11 } Be Faith and contemporary society. 
re of a Home Office Child Care 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


aaa | 


UNIVERSITY College of North Stafiord 


ston Arms 
omfortable, 








— Comfortable Guest 
5 able el f h House for holidays in one of the world’s 
n on ursaries are’ available for students from the finest spots (3,370ft); ideal for convalescence. 
Certificate will be regarded as additional art eee NT ing = for, repairs ind William Temple Memorial Fund, for further | 14 francs daily inclusive, Excellent. cuisine, 
qualification. Board and lodging will be pro- - ee A Tr and Ce Pp > aan on particulars apply: The Paces, William | personal attention. Brochure: “ Le Cerisier,” 
vided for which repayment to the Committee meet ie gh nr ele wn ‘and Country rains Temple College, Hawarden, Nr. Chester Caux-sur-Montreux. . 
rate of £78 per annum will be re- Stanford Park, near Rugby — “ : or ee eee Oe eT 8 
— - $ 0 2VON . 
The post is subject to the provisions SSISTANT Cook equal from ap * — Scholar: mige vive 3 - — Pea IEVON and Cornwall, Ideal for May holi- 
i¢ Local Government Superannuation Act £% July 26 to Sept. 3, 1951, temporary — , a 12s , go tong oe : days. Guest Houses Dawlish, Newquay. 
: s . 2- Secretary, : c 
e successful applicant will be required House on South € Soast. Numbers up pena College Po | lg ogy e ey — 18: Bishop, Fairfield, Dawlish. 
a medical examination. Applications Su nestic science teacher or school cook d . . ci: é : 

giving details of qualifications and experience as Vacation employment. Box 11s, 

and the names and addresses of two persons = = = 
to whom reference can be made should be Ww: ELL-known Voluntary Society needs full- NGL oO Swiss nursery Children from 


SCHOOLS . At -DEBURGH, Suffolk, } golf, sailing quiet 
guesthouse overlooks sea. H. & C. Com- 
ritted to me as soon as possible. Elfed time experienced Visitor. Write Box & 2 mins. fr. Notting Hill Gate fortable. _ Ge food. __Vacancies May on- 


. Pe an — 2 
yas, Director of Education, Education 4095, co Charles meee & Sons, Ltd., 31 wabe. ff terms. Tel.: Gladstone 5796. wards. O'Sullivan, 29 The Terrace. 


[ 
Okt, ate eee ee — ae kL URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, OURNEMOUTH, “ Erwood,"” Westmin- 
( *OUNTY Council of Essex. Assistant House W ANTED, Club Leaders, one man and N.W Co-educational Day School H Pod Road ~~ Charming guest house. 
4 Mothers required for work in small one woman, for Junior and Mixed Youth fet ae controlled by a Friendly Society i. & ©. all rooms, Near Alum Chine. Terms 
Homes for boys and girls of mixed ages. Can- C lubs Apply in writing with testimonials to of Parents and Staff. Nursery 8gns., K.G. -/gns Phone Westbourne 61074. c 
lidates should have training or some experi- | : me acre Beni Creighton House, 378 lSgns., Junior and Senior School 18gns ERE. Quiet holiday in private house 
ence of work with children. and should be | ——— =<" - HE Froebel School, Datchet, Bucks., school 4 Tipperary Town. Continental cooking. 
able to join in their activities and interests I RITISH Electricity Authority.—Applica- of 40 children run by fully qualified staff Vacancies from July. £5 Ss. p.w. Violinists, 
Practical ability in household duties is also tions are invited for the following vacan- d ‘% P: vo Grou Ve oo rergecreen cellists preferred. Box 3530. 
quired. It is not at present possible to con- | cies at the London Headquarters. Shorthand pe leble f shuilds rite — we ." 7 *ONNEM : - 
idee for these posts candidates who wish to | Typists, Salary £150 per annum to £365 per available for children < tere owing to ex- C ND EMARA, Eire. Seaside farmhouse 
have their own children with them. Minimum annum. Copy Typists, Salary £129 to £339 | tension of day classes. No boarding vacancies. accom. (Aug. booked), recommended 
> P P t | Apply Miss Underwood, N.F.U. Datchet 89 4igns. wk. Mrs. Nee, Re l . 
stary £247 per annum, less valuation of full per annum. All salaries quoted above are ag on 8 rs. Nee, Renvyle, Co. Galway. 
sidential emoluments. Enquiries to Child- inclu of London Allowance, and the point For {reedora ane self- government Kil FAMIL IES with tiny babies made particu- 
» Officer, County Hall, Chelmsford of entry into the scales will be in accordance quhanity House, Castle Dougiss y Sensory larly welcome at Brewery Farmhouse. 
F 7, : - Ss are } with experience Appointments are perma- Boys and girls fr orn 3 years. eadmaster : Great Mongeham, Deal, Kent. Cots, prams. 
we sy Bhs hogs ge on mg Paredes ig re nent and are superannuable at 20 years of age. John M. Aitkenhead, M.A. Ed. B. high-chairs and babies’ bath included. Pane, 
appointment as Assistant to a local organiser | Staff Canteen facilities are available. Letters *ENSINGTON Froebel Nursery School for | of gg = food. On bus route to sea 
ec the Mental Deficiency Acts in the ¢ Se, See fs and present salary, children of prof. parents, 9 a.m.-S p.m. 2) miles. Mrs. Davies, Deal 7 
Health Department. The duties P oe gto Freon -~ AD Moff o iaached 2} to 9 yrs. Frocbel teachers, catering by BearD Residence. Sea 3 minutes. Spacious 
visiting and reporting upon mental r Es a ean en h El a —— qualified dietitian. French and Dancing. Car grounds. Home produce. Brown Acres 
detectives living in their own homes. A socia Oo ree eet, Betis ctectmcity Frouse. | collection. Weekly boarders accepted. Red- | Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Tel. Aldeburgh 319. 
cience qualification, knowledge of typewriting Great Portland St., London, W.1. Please p School, 47 Redcliffe Gardens, 
nd clerical rk and some previous experi- mark _the top left-hand corner of the enve- S.W.10. Fla. 0489 | A® pameet izkammergut Lake-side 
of social work are desirable. Basic salary lope “ AE 156 ONG D. Chidding ae = | ‘ ~ agp h. & in meer OMS 
5-£500 a year, together with an addition ; * > NG ene lid e, Edenbridge exquisite cuisin » Ju 
10 Form of application obtainable from ee ad Sectetary/ Asisunst $0 4 Kent. Co-educational, 5 to 18. A group of | Dr. Beer, 154 Westbourne Gr. 
> Medical Officer of Health (PH /D.1), The > Press OF © period of Festival 150 children and aduits, creatively concerned ELIG I - - 
} € for period of Festival of 1 th tn | D jHTFUL country holidays 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. and | Britain. Salary according to age, £6 at 2 with eGucation; eericulgsre and the arts.’ Or- inclusive. “Thocnton H No 
hould be returned by May 5, 1951. (455 under review “Holiday with pe Smeets ganic 200-acre farm. T.T. herd Directors: | cnt guse, } sth 
: nt Py. Tee C. Guinness, B.A., Karis Guinness (Dal- 
ae ear Settlement requires 4 equire shorthand 100 w.p.m., typing 40 creas), BR. GC. Job, B Sc 
b Leader, and (b) Girls’ Club m, Se full details of age, education coh aon 
for September. Interesting work | an os eld, with dates, to the Establish- ( DAM Hill School; a frie beginning 
flourishing junior and youth clubs in ment icer The Council of Industrial for bovs and girls(4-13). Animal care, rid- 
emises. Salary from £180 to £230 sn. Tilbury House, Petty France, S.W.1 ing. etc., on Children’s Farm. ae - 
sid , according to age, qualifications TANTED immediately. Experienced book- larly trom p rents abroa | Puikner and 
erience. Applications . | eller preferably with work and know- Mrs. Falkner, B.A., S. Molton, Devon | RSET. i soon 
. » and particulars of 2 re wee ledge of stationery to take charge of an "THE Middle Way in Education has been | I CG iwell Rd. BF swort! ae , 
» The Warden, Birmingham Settle hed book department for North Lon- practised for the last 3 years with very + she > 0 yds. from sea, 
Summer Lane, Birmingham, 19 : Departmental Store. Excellent oppor- promising results at a Preparatory School for pereiics, = Porge " Whittontide. Ph ony 
\ PARTNERSHIP offered in well-estab- , with good prospects for keen young boys and girls on the Suffolk coast. Progressive Pccua) ‘Wemome Ff itsuntide. Phone 2123. 
‘ lished modern N.W. London day hc I or woman possessing initiative and ability. methods have rnade for mental freedom with- I RONTE Guest House, Haworth, Keigh- 
hither take responsibility for (a sou ! £6 14s. 6d. Apply in first instance, out sacrificing good manners, a high standard lev, Yorkshire. Moorland walks with 
bourding house accommodating 30 children giving  peaaey of age, experience, etc., to of work and general cleanliness. Exceptionally — interest. Comfort, good Yorkshire 
ittending day school, or (b) Kindergarten Staff Mar YSN), London Co-operative gd. food and very pleasagt background. Pine far H. & C. Spring beds. T.T. milk, 
Dept. of 50. Small capital reqd. Box 3042 Soc., Ltd.. S4 Siac viand St.. Stratford, E.15 woods & sea Prosp.: Sizewell Hall. Suff atk. Village really typical of Yorkshire life 
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WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 
LUEBELL Woods, bathing, 
and moorland walks. 
dation with friendly po: 
Valley. From 3 gns. 
Ing, Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


Peake District. walk 


grand river 
Simple accommo- 
remote Pennine 
. Roberts, Wheat 


Centre for walking in North 
bys. Holiday accom. Med, con. Nr. 
station. Rowbottom, The Warren, Edale. 


PPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge Hotel. 
= fi shing, golf. Comfort and good 
food. A.A., R.A rite brochure. Tel. 71. 


SWITZERLAND, Hotel Pension Lindte, 
J Oberhofen a/Thunersee. Sm. htl. directly 


by Lake. V. mod. Prices. Families welc. 
‘ORNW ALL. a ee Hotel, Port 
oe 


4 Gaverne, Port Isaac irst-class hotel 
Situated at level, Ideal for that carly 
holiday. One visit and you will return. 


OTEL Lerchenhof, Mieders, Stubai, 

Tyrol, Austria. 40 min. buy ride ‘r. e— 
bruck. Excel. cuisine, swimmin 1 
tennis court in village. Beautiful Alpine ou 
ery. Pension terms incl. serv., _— Sch. 
45.-, May & Sept. Sch. 40.- p. 


ST Sussex. Woodfold ie i, Fern- 
hurst, mr. Haslemere, Surrey, offers 
Spring holidays at reduced rates. A.A. ap- 
proved. Fernhurst 276. 
TRE, Donegal Bay. 
accommodation, good food. 
kineely, Donegal 
IRE. Achill, 


sca 


Attractive holiday 
Manor, Dun- 


Dugort, Co. Mayo. Seacliff 

Guest House. Comfortable accommoda- 
tion. Excellent catering. Situated on sea 
front. Terms £5 weekly _Apply Manageres 38 


URCOT-on-Thames, Oxon. 
Hotel. A — —— Dane on river near 
Oxford. Club licen ating, tennis, 
archery, billiards. Seon, Culham (W.R.). 
Tel.: Clifton Hampden 32 32. 


E—Park House, "Burlington 

Small hotel of distinction offering 

comfort, courtesy and exce ene cuisine. Write 
brochure. Tel.: 3327. May 5-Signs 


Snowdoni Seesovee 

beautifull situated above cvolour- 

ful valicy, but close Pont-y-Pant stn. Moun- 
ains. Easy access coast. Mod. comf. Con 

tinental type cooki From 6gns. Bwich Bach 

Guest Hse., Dolwyddelan, Caerns. Dolw. 220 


. CORNWALL coast, Cottage Guest Hse. 

Sands, bathing, surfing, buses mins. 
H. & C. No extras. Mod. chges. Clifton 
Cottage, Treknow, Tintagel. Tel. 72. 


ETWEEN Lune Valley and Lakeland. 

Georgian country house on wooded estate 

in lovely setting. Modern comforts. Home 
produce. Yealand Manor, nr. Carnforth. 


STEANBRIDGE, quiet 
lovely Cotswold valley, 
of all nationalities. Uns 

den; home-grown produce; garage. Break- 
‘ast in bed (opuonal) Finlayson, Seen. 
nr. Stroud, Glos. Tel. Painswick 2312. 


IREWORNAN Manor Hotel, Nr. Wade- 

bridge, N. Cornwall. 16th Cent. Manor, 
in 18 acres of lawns and woodlands, adioining 
bird sanctuary. Own fishing, shooti Easy 
reach golfing & beaches at Rock and Daymer 
Bay. Own farm prod. Terms from 4}ens. 
Open all year round. Brochure on request. 


ARTMOUTH. “ White Ladies,” Stoke 
Fleming. ong mony old-world country 
house, overlooking Start Bay, welcomes guests 
for’ restful holiday. Beautilul surroundin 
‘cod, every comfort. Mrs. Edwards. 
‘ei. Stoke Fleming 246. 


EET the Spring at Farringford “country 
house hotel, or self-contained cottages, 
in the loveliest part of the Isle of Wight. 
fect comtort and service. A.A. and R.A.C 
apptd. Fully licd. Detls. from Mana a — 
ringford Hotel, Freshwater, Lo.W. 312. 


FOL _KESTONE. 2 minutes a ‘ca 
fortable house in beautiful surroundings. 

nd your holidays on the Kent coast. Open 
all the year round, Terms modezate. Write 
10 Augusta Gdns. "Phone 2952. 


“OTSWOLDS. 17th century cottage Guest 
4 House; lovely pecogg dome ne motor- 

wea ms, Brochure: Tansiey, The 
rees, Cockleford, Comes, Cheltenham. 


LD Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr. Hast 

Grinstead. Here is a Hotel where you do 
what you like. It’s friendly, comfortable and 
the food is excellent. Club licence. Sharp- 
thorne 17. 


BOURNEMOU TH. — Connaught 

Tel. 1944, 33 rooms. 

Every comfort. Superlative food. 
7-8gns. June onwards. 


Croft House 


guest house in 
, welcomes people 
xt country. Large 


“es 
grounds. 


6ens. wkly. 
B front. Pier View, Steyne, 
Bognor Regis Central. Board residence, 
every comfort and fires all rooms. 
Children welcomed half shearing with 
arents. Good liberal table. Speciab carly 
Olidays 3igns. June 4)hgns., July Signs.» 
August 6gns. Apply brochure or "phone 933. 
EAUTIFUL Sussex. A real rest in lovely 
country within reach Eastbourne. Own 
wee. Spacious grounds. Comfy beds. Te 
hare Hotel, Horam, East Sussex. Tele- 
phone: Horeham Road 32. 


Bs the heart of the lovely Lammermuirs yet 

ly 32 miles from Edinburgh. Rathburne 
Hotel, Longformacus, Duns. Home juce, 
excellent cooking, 3,000-volume library, trout 
streams, riding; children catered for. “ Out 
of the World and into Longformacus.” 


| 








WHERE TO STAY, etc.—tontinued, 


HASTINGS, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Kendal 
Hotel, 78 Marina; me sea front; com 
pletely modernised, H. >. in alt bedrooms. 
erms Oct. to oo Si. Sgns.; summer, 

S-7gns. Phone: Hastings 5110. 


you must visit Cliftonville’s charming 
Paim Bay Hotel! A few vacancies left 
during June to September. Facing sea, tadio 
diffusion in every room, television, 
bar, and all modern comforts. Write for 
brochure er telephone Margate 5 
3 ger IDAYS Woolacombe. glorious Devon 
a-View Guest House adjoining 3 
sands. Comfortable house. 
Mrs. Garness. 
~.W. Cornish fishing village. 
refresh in Torre 
Porthleven. rH. 


miles gaiden 
Moderate terms 


Rest, relax, 
. ‘ean Private Hotel, 
=~ San y, R.N. (Rid.) 


Aa Court,” Esris Court, 
‘comfortable, min. Tube 
etc.). FRObisher 6492. 
Beaut 
,,Miod. 
34. 


Quin. 


. run Piccadilly, 


Charming old ‘man sion. 
. 40 acres gnds. od. furn. 
Croft Hotel, ‘Ambleside Tel. 


‘OLKESTONE. Very comfortable smail 
guest house. Cooking a speciality. H. 

all bedrooms. From 5-6igns Neison, 

ui Grimston Gardens.. ees 3454. 


IDE-a-W hile Book.” Unique guide “to 

ood hotels, inns, guest houses, in 

ee 3 loveliest holiday counties, Post free 
. 6d. Hilton, 45 Fle eet St., Torquay. 

Ge ESTS received: 


large comfortable farra- 
¥ house, Hi 


modern eee ighly 
situated, sant surrounding’ ‘4 gens. wkly 
Bemand, Upper House, Risbury, Leominster 

TRE, Mountain View Hotel, Achill Island, 
4 Dugort, Co. Mayo. Ideally situated midst 
mountains and sea, good bathing strand; ex 
cellent catering; terms £5 10s. Mrs. S. H. 
Hoban. 


1" Old “y= Anchor Hotel, Rye 
food, soft beds, a warm hotc!; radiators, 
h.w. in every bedrm. Apply Propricior. 


AS COMMODATION available in 
country house; vegetarian food 
bedroom end sitting room, h. & c., gas fire, 
etc., 1 hr. London; suit business couple. Also 
single room for business lady or gentleman 
Woolfrey, Arolyn, = 1 Hill Ave., Amer- 
sham, Bucks. Tel. 


R™: 
country cotiage, 


5 miles sea, on bus route. Grahame James, 
The Mill, Iden, Sussex. "Phone Iden 205 
dD" TTISHAM-on-the-Dart, S. Devon. Late 
Spring and carly Summer holidays in 
attractive old manor with modern comforts 
and conveniences Sijuated amid fruit 
orchards and flower-decked lanes. Centre for 
walkers and motorists. August fully booked 
Coombe Farm Guest House. Telephone 98. 


PERSONAL 


X-R.A.P. officer (26), B A History, Eng- 
lish, Diploma Soc. Studies exam. June, 
wants post London area (starting Sept.) during 
ycho-analysis for migraine, slight stammer. 
Yo serious neurosis. Interested all social 
sciences. Consider anything. Box 2636 


"TUTORING wanted for convalescent boy, 
13, working for public schoo! scholarship 
May to July. “Esabfisimem with other boys 


preferred. Box 2 
N OTHER 5 maternity 
time May requires 
preferably near sea, for self 
young child. Box 2811 
ls x ‘HER reqs. holiday job with accom. 
for wife and child. All Aug. Box 2537. 


‘OUNG_ woman teacher, fluent German, 
some French, would like work du 
Summer vacs., travelling abroad. Box 2812. 


Yync lady living in West End sks. evng. 
work typing baby | siting. Box 2694 
NDERGRAD. (m.) seeks yo id cm 
ployment. July-August. Box 2719. 
Py a rags S, up to 30 a, can 
held at Braziers Park, Ipsden, AS 
pet. now for September and after. Wa rden. 


DEVON Country house suit school /group. 
June a I5gns. p.w. All main ser- 
vices. Sea miles. Box 3059. 

FRIC —y parents of young boy under 10, 

desire him to live few months with 
English family RM in England, acquire 
ae A in preparation for entry good school. 
ox 2. 


OUNG lady (painter) ‘wants to study Ant 
Coll., sks, room, board, May 25 in/near 
London part-time work, care 
children, teaching French. Write Steur, 9 
Bivd. Jardin Exotique, Monte Carlo, Monaco. 
YOUNG man motering Italy Aug. 17-Sepr. 
4, secks compasions (m). : 
penses. Box NSN 952, L.P.E., 
Martin’s Lane, W.C2. 
“OUNTRY weck-ends. Unconven. hsehold. 
4 would welcome tired ng sey" Just 
relax, sleep, eat. Fri-Mon. 35s. sgle., £3 dbl. 
No extras. Old Vicarage, Hartford, Mada 
ALKING Tours and mountain centre 
holidays. Pregramme from Ramblers’ 
Assn., 48 (V) Park Rd., N.W.1. 
WE specialise in seaside hols. 
for boys & girls: 
Holidays, 69 Wigmee St., W.1 


lovely 
reform; 


(near). 
ation, 


Comeekin quiet hol. acc 
farm produce. 


hospital some 
uiet accommodation, 
and baby, also 


again secretl. 


are ex 
110 St. 


(not camps) 


wre: Junior 
LAN. 2959 


Good 


om- 





JQ EADERS of Norman MacKenzie’ 5 article 
in last week's issue of t N.S 
& N.” will be interested two learn “chat Mr 
Bassett-Lowke is co-author with Mr. George 
Hoiland of “ Ships and Men ”—a survey of 
craft from 1" coracle to the Queen Elizabeth 
hed by Harrap at 15s., available at all 
bonkshope 
-W. France “Small parties leaving May 12, 
June 30, July 28, for Courlay-s. 
eeys incl. 2 night in 
Escorted party July 13-22 
sions. Also Individ. Hol Details: J. 
Robertson, 61 Fellows Rd., 3. PRI. 1370. 
FLOWERS good food, good company. Small 
escorted party Amsterdam "hitsun 
Piane or Ist — boat 19-20gns., including 
excursions. >» escorted party Paris 17-20 
Travel Ser vice, 17 Sicilian 
Chan 6436/7. 
~WITZERLAND. 20 
year’s prices. Here are a 
our 9-day tours Meiringen £20 19 
» Lucerne £21 7s. 6d., 
s. 6d. Also holidays in 
Black Forest, 


£30. 
incl. excur 


Paris 
18ens 
ow 


to 30 per cent. off last 


ew cxamples of 


, Old 
Bond St., 


PAkis with a difference 
flexible programmes r Prindividuals or 
small groups in om pan with cultured 
Parisians. Sleeping in a comfortable hotel 
you can, if you wish, see Paris as an unusually 
rivileged visitor under the agis of Pomirey 
Partners, Lid., 22 Bury Place, London, 
W.C.l. HOL. 4846 
( *ORSICA. 


A 


London, W 


pecially planned, 


that you can 
return air fare, Lon- 
and fortnight at delightful 
Camp de i'Horizon on the 
magnificent bay of Calvi for 5 10s. ¢ 
tinuous sunshine, good food, perfect freedom 
Horiz Holidays, Ltd., 146 Fleet St., Lon 
don, E.C.4. Telephone: Cit 163/4 


MERICA—Transportation only, 
return. Sailings Charlton Star 
chartered by: The Open Road, Inc. Rorter- 
dam, Southampton, Montreal, from May 
Oct. Write International Travel & Study 
Commn., 2 Littlegate, Oxford, for details 
USTRIAN Tyrol, Salzburg, Vienna, con 
4 ducted parties July-September, 154 cavs 
from £25, partly air travel. Dr. Beer, 154 
Westbourne Gr., W.11. Tel.: BAY. 5916 
Hoe ADAYS in Austria: Would you like an 
inexpensive holiday amongst the Aus — 
mountains and lakes together with a smal! 
group of university and professional pe = 
in tepende: utly? Come to our “ Austrian 


The best value 
have this summer 
don-Calvi (direct 
Anglo-French 


from £50 


Ni I 
Austrian Sc anes, 
Forum on “ Austrian Holiday 
this and of our holiday arrangements : 
Lew, 9 Reece Mews, S.\W KEN. 09 ih. 


“ORSICA. An enchanting fortnight under 
4 canvas amongst the pines by the Mediter 
ranean. Perfect climate and wonderful scenery 
Swimming, games, dancing, etc. Good food 
By air from London, including 2 
Paris, £38. Also individual 
Pomfrey & Partners, 
Office), 22 Bury Place, 
HEAP Holidays 
from 8s. (3rd class), 1 
25s. (1st class). Luxury 
Personally met in Paris 
day. Book now Count de Santi, 
Marcadet, Paris 18 France. 
SRAEL: Students wanting to travel to 
Israel during the summer should apply in 
writing to J.E TO. 8 Milk Street, EC 2. 


YO abroad for Health The Continental 
Spas are again available. Regain your 
vest for life at one of the wonderful resorts 
included in our lists. Fully inclusive _ 
days at moderate costs. pe. N.S 
Holidays, Lid., 78 New Oxford St., Wii 
opportunities 


A LIST of unusual 
under various non-profit Organisations 
may be obtained from ELA , care of 1.S.S., 
$9, Gloucester Place, W.1. Rome and N. 
Italy 29gns. Also Italian Art Tour, Naples 
and Sicily, Mediterranean Spain, Alpine 
All 15 days. 
C ‘A NAL Cruising Co., , Ston 
4 good cruisers for 2-6 people. 
of routes in lovely scenery 


nights in 
holidays arranged. 
orsic Tourist 

HOL. 4346 
Bed, 
(Qn 


( 
wel 


n Paris breakfast, 
4 


63 Rue 


travel 


 Stafis., have 
Wide choice 


USSLAN, German, French, by professional 
teacher. Oral and post. Ness, 8 Flat, 102 
Great Titchfield St., 1 
OUNG Parisienne 
sults guaranteed. Box 294] 
TALIAN, French tuition, conversation. 
Roberti. Tel. GLAdstone 2692. 
DITMAN’S shorthand. Private tuition 
classes. Afternoons or evenings 
ginners or speed. PAD. 6929. 


GFAPHOL OGICAL Expert, scientifically 
J trained with wide experience. gives advice 
in personal and business matters (appointment 
of staff, or“ et matrimonial aflairs, child 
widance, etc.) Write to Graphological 
ureau, 1 Woodside, Erskine Hill, NW 


N cases of nervous exhaustion try nerve 
manipulation. A reintegrating treatment, 


ap meg and 
by @ xm Mr. Stephen, 1 NSencined St., 
Le adi an. Tel. Welbeck 9600 


teaches French. Re- 


No 
Be- 











| 
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PERSONAL continued 
HE Three Best Coach Tours! All Spain, 
days, 75gns. A conducted tour by 
luxury un - coach, fisst-class boteis, all meals, 
sight-seeing, shows, bull fights, etc., im 
Or—Spain and Portugal 20-dey tour 
or Italy 218 days 75gns. Vacancies 
y to Seprember. Also many inexpensive 
tours in Europe Write for free bro 
Bridge Tours (N.S.N.), 59 Crawford 
, London, W.1. Tel AMBassador 4434 
Edgware Road and Baker St.) 


SMALL, 
to Switzerland, Italy & France 
ain Mercury Travel ency, 183 
» Hounslow, Mdx. poklet sent 


V TILL Jewish readers hel: 
Jewish Homes for the 
Dorking and Margate? Please sead your 
donation to: Treasurer, Jewish oe Society, 
Roorn No. 31, 1 Craven Hill, London, W.2. 
Regd. in accordance with Nationa! Assistance 
Act, 1948, and with Jewish Bd. of Deputies 


G‘ Aiaws KA, Concert 
oves Pianists any stage © 
4... new way to Artistry, Virtwosity. Inter 
pretauon Chopin. Individual or classes of 2 
17 Howit Rd., N.W.3. PRI. 2979 


JINE is so casy to enjoy. See if you jewe 
a natural palete. Enter the Wine Te 
ing Competiion. First prize, a week Pasnna 
the vines No charge whatever Apply 
Friends of Wine, 1 Vintners’ Place, E.C.4 
DHILIP) HUMPHREYS, Psychologist 
Prince's Gote, South Ken s 
Kensington 8042 
PRIVATE teeatment in illness. Members 
including dependents) of the B.U_P.A 
can make private arrangements for Specialist 
treatment, Nursing Home, etc., and the Asso- 
ciation refunds all or part of cost. Write for 
descriptive brochure to Ref. 37/14, The 
British United Provident Association, 61 Bar 
tholomew Close, London, E.C.1 
por’ HOLOGIST. Oscar Kéllerstrom, 1 
wk Gate, London, N.W.1 
FOR Staunch Individualists, air travel a 
costs approximating to or less than third 
class rail fare to Athens, Copenhagen, Inr 
bruck, Istanbul, Osi Rome, Salzburg. Single 
or return journeys possit Student members 
ef NUS should ap urther details ¢ 
National Depart 
ment, 3 End isieigh 


For the Labouring Masse Internationa 
Work Camps in Denmark, Fras Ger 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Sw 
Yugoslavia Further details 
National Union of Student Travel 
ment, 3 Endsleigh St., W.C.1 
FPREN H ie 10 D 17en 
fere. nile of many mexpensive 
day from % unental Transport Co., 
Strand, Lond oa, W.C.2. Tel. TEM. 917 
[X51 ANTANEOUS 
minutes” daily 
Gs. 6d, Plorestan Co., 36 
Sutton, Surrey 


JRESS Cutting Service 
or any subject reqd 
Agency, 11 

N.16. CLIs 

Pi A good way of having a holiday 
is ——— a summer school 

less Aas sive and pi f 

Harold 

ve 38gn. 


personally escorted holiday pa artics 
from £30, 
Springwell 


& 


to support the 
lind in London, 


Pienist from Paris 
In 


69 
ington, $.W.7. 


avel 


alzer 
from 
Depart 


from 


holi- 
357 


from 
abulet ca 
Downsude 


French 
with V 


play 
pla 


Persona! ref 
Universal 
Sutham Gro 
sold 0905. 


rences 
Press Cut- 


ting » London, 


abroad 
Much 
company 
ae wy arrar . | at Cannes 
, 21 days at Venice and Lake Garda 
and 23 days at Mayrhofen 


line at 15 
Harrow, or ring Harrow 
a day ousdien 
zerland for 23gns 


slgns. 


Drop him a 


John’s 
} 


1040. He 
ut holiday in Swit- 
MISCELLANEOUS 

TH National Trust needs more members 
to help preserve the beauty of Britain 
Minimum subscription 10s. Free admission 
to properties. 42 Queen Anne's Gate, 1 


I ETTICE Ramsey, 
4 


Photographer (of — 
sey & Muspratt), Londen Studio, 3 Wa 
wick Gdns., Kensington High St. WES. 1398 

(ring mornings if possible). 


TH Continental Club for conversstion and 
tuition in foreign languages every 
15 Baker Street, 
CUN 8837. 


TEW White Conon P; iow Len eths Supe xerb 
4 oe aty. 3yds. x 38in. cach 25s. 6d Rise 
te Sitk cone, 16 panels, cach 3 
84in »., 4 panels 15s., 8 panels 27s. 6d. Whole 
Par. 52s. 6d. Post free. Money back guaren 
tee Premier Drapery Co. (Dept. 46), 113 

Church St., London, N.16 


ON’T Stop Smoking Try the 

Crescent Smoking Mixture, the supreme 
Coltsfoot blend; 2s per 4 ozs. post free 
Shrimpton & Cooke, Bromsgrove, Worcs 


DARACHUTES. Pure white heavy English 
silk or primrose nylon, each panel 36in 
132in., 3in. at top, 2 panels ee panels 
32s. 6d., & peneis. GOs. 7 linen 
lengths, matural shade é6yds. 27 

Embroidery, cream or white, 
each 28s New off white heavy 
a ideal for furnishings, loose covers, etc 
nm. approx., 2 lengths for 22s. 6d. 
oe grey linen boxed mattress cases, sive 6ft. 
x 2ft. 3in. approx. (box 4) to Sin.), each 
22s. 6d. carr. free saneeitan or money 
back. H. Conway, Lad. (Dx 183), ad 143, 
Stoke Newington High St., eoden N.i6, 


day evening from 8 p.m. 
W.l. Es rquiries, Secret wy, 


famous 
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ENTERTAINMENTS m ENTERTAINMENTS —continued LE€TURES AND MEETINGS—continued | LECTURE COURSES, ETC. —continued 


SHAKESPEARE Memorial Theatre, Strat- | SUMMER School, Bryanston. Aug. ll- RITISH-Polish Friendship Society (LANg- I RAZIERS Park School of Integrativ 
bos ford-upon-Avon, 92nd Season. Evenings, “ Sept 1. Festival—-Holiday—Teaching. ham 6593 Ramble in Surrey for mem- Social Research, Ipsden, Oxon. Residen 
7.30. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. All seats | Elisabeth Schumann, Gonzalo Soriano, Denis bers and friends on Sunday, April 29. Meet tial week-end courses. May 4-6: Painting 
bookable. 2s. 6d.-12s. 6d. Matthews, William Glock, Earl of Harewood. at 10.15 at No. 1 Platform, Waterloo Station (simple material provided Literature 

RTS (Tem. 3334). 7 (ex. M) St. & Sun Amadeus Quartet, Kalmar Orchestra (Cond., Return ticket to Dorking ) group - or aa romantic 
’ "i ‘ — : Roger Desormiere). Send stamp for prc c~ r 4 : | led by 3 aithfull, May 18-20 

é est s). Prog : ~ = 2 : t 
AX 2 & Shaw Festival. (18 Plays) Pros. | rye*ts 29 Holland Villas Rd., London, Wis. | ny Africa Today, Guy Routh. Chait: | Giscussions on Social integration: Social effect 

purty EUS. $391. Last perfs. “Here AUSTRIAN Evening, May 2: Are you in- stock S 1C.1, Lunch 12.30, } Y of advertising & propaganda. Dtls from Sec 

’ To-night, S$ sey 5 P Son 730. +4 terested in Austrian Holidays? You are Tkts. 2s. 6d. Union of Democratic Control, TILLIAM Temple College, Hawarden, nr 
Th wv 1 re K — stone FE Mav 4 invited to a show of recent films taken in 32 Victoria St., S.W.1. ABBey 3770 Chester. Summer Holiday Conference 

3 ad’ Adul ing. « - ate » Austria, followed by a Travel Forum on OB Ween erties har 1951. “The Christian Faith and 
Me 2s Aduns on) “ Austrian Holidays,” also Austrian songs and Cc “ak pry ® bee Bivor Se ictoam | te Social’ Worker.” There will be speakers 
CRosBy Hall, Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. Accordion Music. Tickets including Conti- e Mr Elrene White v) P Mo te May 7 and discussions on Social Case work and 

4 Shakespeare Stage Society. “* Macbeth. nental Buffet Ss. 6d. from: Erna Low, 9 1981. aon at 16 Queen Anz nae a AG Group work, time for reading and for expedi 

us h ding country. Cost 6gns 
a 037 a S.W y goon on free. Organised by Six tions into the surroum z y 
Charlotte St, W.1, LAN, 0037. 5s. & 10s. 6d. Br TISH-C es Friendship League, | Point Group. 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1 CONOMICS ‘Twelve-lecture course 
= ce 17 Irving St. Leicester 20 Pont St., S.W.1. Dance, Sat., Apr. | San Sane planned to explain basic principles of 
W.C.2, WHI. 3678. The Post 28, from 7.30-11 p.m. to Ted Pore Band gig p75 hand aes Gants economic science Evenings 7 to 9 
Omen "a play by Rabindranath Tagore. ay Licensed bar for members. Adm., members Members receive quarterly journal ‘ Wool Anril 30. Fee 1 guinea. Enrol now 
performances only, from May 8. Adm. 6d. 2s. 6d., guests 3s. 6d. (reits. inc.). For details of membership fot further information. School of Economic 
= mahe “ oe Acar a Limited N AY Day Dance, St. Pancras Town Hall apply to Director of Education, International | Science. 11 Suffolk Street. $.W.1. TRA. 641 

Sate ee ene ; ameocememamene | May 1, 7.30. Dem - Waltz Competi- Joc Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20 UNIVERSI TY of Durham Institute of Edu- 
G* TEWAY Theatre, 3 Westbourne tion Tickets 4s. at door .M.A., Pad. 8670 Regent St., London. S.W.1 ’ cation. The Institute is offering in Sep- 
May ya ng Sunday. 3 ana Fas BRITISH-Polish Friends &s Society (LAN. | (CENTRAL London Fabian Society, Mon., | fember 8 one-year course for experienced serv: 

ont = et > 593). Celebrate May Day at a Social a 7 
* Die Spiel dose,” by G Prod. in 


May 14-19, 8 p.m. Box Off. 10-12.30, 96 Reece Mews, London, $.W.7. KEN o91l. 


4 Apr. 30, 7.30 p.m., N.T.U. Club, 12 Gt. | m8 jeoe 9 ence of children under near years of 
German, dir Heinz G: labore 2s. to 7s. 6d $1 Portland Place. W. 1, on Fri., April 27, a Newport St.. W.C.2 Social Aspects of ralnie aioe di wag“ : > s 
“5 7.45 p.m. The programme will include Taner | Contemporary Art F. Grove. Adm. Is. 6d Di 4 sa ag , jeading iy ne —s 
OVEL Theatre Studio, 23 St. Ann’s Villas, | national Songs sung by the W.M.A. Choir MERICAN Threat to British Culture— | The oma in the Be a ount Children 
W.11 (SLO, 1040; BAY. 2093), Abridged | Dancing, etc. Entrance free. All_weleome. | AV Visitors welcon DS ott me | The course is recognised by the Ministry for 
version Ti Three Sisters” preceded visitors welcor > this Communist Party . Further information may be obtained 
by Pinero’s ** 5 Se t in the Park,’ May 3. § RITISH-Czechoslovak Fr riendship League, | conference to be held on Sunday, April 29, at rom The Director, Institute of Education, 
6, at 7.30 p.m Ti k “ts § “a he 20 Pont St., S.W.1. May 1, 7.30, May Hoiborn Hall, Grays Inn Kd., W.C.1, at 10 Kepier Terrace, Gilesgate, Durham 
Miemiberehd 4 a - honky | - Day Celebration. Czechoslovak Folk Songs a.m. and 2 p.m. Visitor's ticket one shilling BIRKBE Kc Unive 
ershir early. Appl . and Dances. Song of Peace and Peace Dance each from Cultural Committee, 16 King St., B « Soeite’ oo of thee 
“WN UCH Ado About Nothin Film of Warsaw Peace Congress: commentary Ww C.2; cash with order Session 19 begins on Monday, 
i Repertory > 2, Tues., by A. B. Coldicutt. Chair: W. Millar October 1, 1951. Part-time (evening) courses 
May 8th-Sun. 13th, inc. at Chri: ‘ : = POALE Zion (Jewish Socialist Labour provided for Internal Degrees in the Faculties 
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